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or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PrepAtID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. | 
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Sarurpay, NovEeMBER 15, 1879. 


‘2G With this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
our readers will receive gratuitously the first Num- 
ber of HARPER’S YOUNG PEQ?LE, an illustrated 
weekly journal for boys and girls. — 

The second issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out gratuitously with the next Num- 


ber of T1ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A brilliant serial story, by GEORGE MACDOoN- 


ALD, with illustrations by FREDERICKS, 


shortly be begun in HARVER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“THE RESULT IN NEW YORK. 


HE result in New York will be known 

when this paper is issued. As we write, 
the probabilities are plainly in favor of Re- 
publican success. The KELLY bolt has made 
a deep and wide breach in the Democratic 
party, and the happy result in Ohio has 
shown a Republican awakening, produced 
by the Democratic follies of the extra ses- 
sion, which can hardly fail to be felt in New 
York. The Republican canvass here has 
been conducted solely upon the Southern 
question, and with reference to the-Presi- 
dential election of next year, and complete 
success will mean that New York, like Ohio, 
is taken out of the list of doubtful States in 


1880. If the Republicans should succeed by 


a plurality only, the result next year would 
still remain doubtful, but a clear Repnblic- 
an majority over both the Democratic can- 
didates would not only place New -York 
among the Republican States next year, but 
it should put an end to the un-American 
and mischievous talk about a “strong man,” 
which has fired so much of the eloquence of 
the campaign. Have we really reached a 
condition in which the party of the intel- 
ligence, patriotism, and industry of the 
country, victorious in the field and suc- 
cessful at the polls, must betake itself to 
the overthrow of the Constitution to main- 
tain the rights and liberties of American 
citizens? This is the only meaning of the 
demand of a “strong man.” In the sense in 
which the phrase is used there is no place for 
him in our popular system of government. 
A “strong man” in the current phrase means 
a soldier. But our government is civil, not 
military. A military President can do noth- 
ing except in strict obedience to law, and to 
demand a soldier for the Presidency because 
he is a soldier, is to doubt and discredit the 
American principle and the American gov- 
ernment. It is possible that General GRANT, 
to whom all this kind of talk points, may 
be the real choice of the Republican party 
for the Presidency. But if it should select 
him because he is, in the common phrase, a 
“strong man,” and not because he is reso- 
lutely obedient to law, it would betray its 
own principles and traditions. For any pos- 


sible exigency that can arise, Mr. SHERMAN, | 
_or Mr. BLAINE, or Mr. WASHBURNE, or any 


other civilian, would be just as “strong” a 
iman as General GRANT. Happily he has 
never shown any disposition to play the 
“strong man’s” part, and it is a national 
disgrace that eminent Republican leaders 
should have broadly hinted a réle suited to 
an Asiatic prince or a Norman barbarian, 
but not to an American President. 


The interest conspicuously shown by the 


two chief Secretaries of the Administration 
in the New York election was supposed to 
be due to their earnest desire for Republic- 
an success, and their willingness to forget 
all other considerations. Such a desire, 
however, does not seem to us to explain the 
method which they took to show it. Tgeir 
probable reasoning was evident enough, so 
far as administrative reform is concerned, 
and it was very. simple. The sole hope of 
such reform, they doubtless argued, lies in 
the Republican party. Complete Republic- 
an success in New York is indispensable to 
Republican national dominance, and there- 
fore everything must be subordinated to 
that result. This we presume to be in brief 
the reasoning which persuaded the two lead- 
ing members of a reform cabinet urgently 
to support a candidacy which was in itself 
a deliberate, designed, open, perfectly well 
understood act of contemptuous hostility to 


_. reform. It still remains a question how, if 


the hope of reform lies in the Republican 
party, reform is to be advanced under a 
party management which detests and de- 
spises it. Undoubtedly there are other and 
very important ends to be attained by Re- 
publican success besides administrative re- 
form. No journal, we think, has pointed 


out more plainly than Harper’s Weekly the 
apparent Democratic purpose to suppress 
the colored vote in certain districts of the 
Southern States, or has more steadily advo- 
cated that sound system of finance which 
the elections of this year show to be ap- 
proved by the country. But-the remedies 
of the Southern situation are obviously not 
wholly political, and it is evident that the 
inflationists as a party have been totally 
routed and dispersed. While, therefore, 
other questions were to be and are to be 
strenuously pressed upon public attention, 
is it wise for Republicans or for the Repub- 
lican party to abandon with contempt, as it 
has been abandoned in New York, the ques- 
tion which involves the principle of popular 
government itself? This was an inquiry 
which possibly might have been considered 
worthy of attention by members of a Tefomn 
Administration, the chief of which had de- 
clared that question to be of paramount im- 
portance. 

With complete Republican success in New 
York, Mr. TILDEN would become politically 
extinct. During ‘the canvass he has been 
singularly silent. He is a very able poli- 
tician, and it was consequently supposed 
that his silence meant only more positive 
secret activity. It was part of the “sixes 
and sevens” of the campaign that while the 
leading Democratic journal in the city of 
New York strongly opposed the KELLY bolt, 
it was equally strongly hostile to Mr. TIL- 
DEN’s aspirations, the destruction of which 
was the object of the bolt. There is nd 
doubt that Governor ROBINSON’s supposed 
identification with Mr. TILDEN’s candidacy 
next year was a serious injury to his can- 
vass even among the “regular” Democrats, 
because of Mr. TILDEN’s extreme unpopular- 
ity among many of his former warm sup- 
porters. He was strong in 1876 solely as a 
“reform” candidate. But in 1880 the word 
“reform” associated with his name would 
be a universal joke. It was unnecessary to 
vote against Governor ROBINSON in order 
to prevent the candidacy of Mr. TILDEN, for 
he is undoubtedly the weakest Democratic 
nomination now possible. The only argu- 
ment for his nomination was that he could 
carry New York. But events before the 
election proved conclusively that any other 
Democrat could carry New York more easily. 
If, therefore, as we suppose, it shall appear 
when this paper is issued, that the Repub- 
licans have carried New York, the Democrat 
who is sure not to be the Presidential can- 
didate of his party next year is Mr. TILDEN. 
Should our anticipation of the result be 
correct, it is not improbable that the extent 
of the Republican protest against the can- 
didacy of Mr. CORNELL will not readily ap- 
pear in the figures of the returns. The ob- 
ject of the KELLy bolt, as Mr. KELLY himself 
declared at the outset, was not his election, 
but the defeat of Governor RoBInson. That 
was the indispensable point, and to make 
sure of it, there will have been a great many 
Democratic votes cast directly for Mr. Cor- 
NELL and the Republican ticket. This may 
even put Mr. CORNELL ahead of his ticket, 
and of course it will be deceptive as to Re- 
publican support. But the general result, 
as we expect it to be, will show Republican 
success in the Presidential election to be so 
probable for any fitting candidate that the 
great Republican object should now be to 
turn that probability to the promotion of 


those policies and measures. which the pro-_ 


gressive sentiment of the party demands, 
however it may yield to what it considers a 
present necessity. When Mr. Evarts three 
or four years ago presided at the dinner to 
Mr. ScHURZ in the city of New York, at the 
time that Mr. ScHURZ was under “regular” 
Republican censure, Mr. EVARTS, in express- 
ing his sympathy with the position of Mr. 
ScHuRzZ, deplored a party management which 
made an election race an alternative be- 
tween a horse lame in two legs and another 
lame in three, The result in New York, if 
we rightly anticipate it, shows that such an 
alternative is not necessary in the race of 
next year. If, however, contrary to general 
expectation, the result in New York should 
show a Democratic victory, it would sug- 
gest observations which we prefer to defer 
until next week. 


‘WANTED, AN INDIAN POLICY. 


“Two years ago the Ute chiefs......were 
in my office. It was December. From July 
of that year they had had no issue whatever 
of government food. At that very hour 
200,000 pounds of bacon and flour, furnished 
and paid for by the government, was lying 
in the railroad station at Rawlins (I have 
the railroad superintendent’s positive state- 
ment), but could not be delivered to them, 
because the contractor had declined to pay 
the freight, and absconded, or otherwise dis- 
appeared. The Indians were living on a 
little game, prairie-dogs, rabbits, and rat- 
tlesnakes. Winter was on them, and they 
were nearly starving. I laid this case be- 
fore General SHERIDAN, and he gave them 


soldiers’ rations for a time. This is what I 
say is forever occurring under civil agents 
and contractors and sub-contractors. When 
any one of the rascally gang ceases to make 
his ‘sou in the franc,’ the whole machine 
stops, and then in time, certain and sure, 
comes an Indian outbreak and massacre. 
Two things are certain: first, the murder- 
ous economy of our Congress exposes small 
bodies of troops where treble the force should 
be sent, and would be sent were not the army 
on the frontier a mere skeleton; second, 
these outbreaks will recur at intervals so 
long as a thieving civil agent represents the 
authority of the government. An entire 
transfer to the War Department is the only 
method by which these Indian tribes of the 
plains and mountains can be honestly fed, as 
the government intends they shall be, and 
at the same time forcibly controlled, as ev- 
ery month shows us by some bloody illus- 
tration that they must be.” . 

This is from a private letter of a leading 
citizen of Wyoming, a man of singular in- 
telligence and sagacity, whose testimony is 
of the most valuable kind. Indeed, it is 
the opinions of such men that should in a 
great degree determine the true policy to 
be pursued with the Indians. They have 
an intimate knowledge of the Indians, and 
of the circumstances and conditions of 
frontier life, which in this part of the coun- 
try we can obtain only from them, and we 
must depend largely upon their judgment. 
The Indian question is especially a practi- 
cal question, and it is one with which very 
few men in the country, and especially in 
Congress, are fitted to deal. The desirable 
thing is a report by really competent men, 
such as Bishop WHIPPLE and General CROOK 
and the writer of this letter, who should 
take up the whole subject, and recommend a 
comprehensive policy based upon intelligent 
experience. This Administration might be 
trusted to name such a commission solely 
in the public interest. 

It is in no sense a party or political ques- 
tion, and no party capital, in the usual 
sense, could be made out of it. It is pain- 


- ful, therefore, to consider the kind of treat- 


ment which such a report and recommenda- 
tion would probably receive in Congress. 
During the next session there will be, of 
course, little but President-making legisla- 
tion. But authority might be given for the 
work. Itissurely time. Our Indian ques- 
tion, despite the ability and energy of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who can only ex- 
ecute laws, not enact them, is gradually be- 
coming @ national reproach. There are, 
however, men who are sincerely interested 
in this great question, and amply able to 
treat it. Nor is there any good reason that 
the country should not have the advantage 
of their services. 


NEXT YEAR. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, alluding to the vigorous exposition 
of the national Democratic purpose recently 
made by that sagacious and powerful jour- 
nal, adds that the necessity of an unques- 
tionable Republican majority next year is 
more evident, because if the Democracy gain 
the Presidency by rejecting the vote of Re- 
publican States, they will also take posses- 
sion of the next Congress by rejecting Repub- 
lican Representatives. The Republicans, 
therefore, in his judgment, must carry the 
election of next year with such a majority 
as will awe the Democratic leaders. The 
correspondent, who is evidently both earnest 
and shrewd, concludes that “one thing is 
clear: we must nominate for President that 
man who will most likely harmonize all the 
Republican elements.” The Commercial says 
that the Democrats who now control both 
Houses of the Congress which will count the 
electoral vote, mean to count in the Demo- 


cratic candidate irrespective of the popular 


vote, and “that the chance of national sal- 
vation is to win the next House.” There is 
no doubt of a strong feeling upon the part of 
some Democrats that their party was count- 
ed out in 1877, and that it ought therefore 
to be counted in in 1880. There is no need 
of exposing the extreme folly as well as 
peril of such a position. The result in 1877 
was a perfectly legal and most fortunate 
avoidance of a great national calamity, and 


to regard it as a trick or an intrigue is not 


only to disregard the fact, but to invite an- 
archy. 

The suggestion of the correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Commercial is both timely 


and wise. The true way to make any illicit | 


proceedings in regard to the counting of the 
vote improbable and dangerous is to unite 
the Northern States in the Republican ranks, 
and the way to accomplish this result, as 
the correspondent says, is to seek harmony, 
not by what may be called the brute force 
of a majority obtained by any means, but 
by wise consideration of the character of 
the Republican party. It is a party which 
comprises a very large part of the patriotic 
intelligence and industry of the country. 


Its majorities are largely due to independ. 
ent men upon whom all party ties rest very 
lightly, and who can not be controlled by an 
attempted discipline, at which they laugh 
These men, always a minority, give the ma. 
jgrity to one side or the other, and their 
views and position at any particular time 
are always worthy the attentive considera. 
tion of party managers. It is not the party 
followers, who are sure to vote for anything — 
and for any candidate that may be present. 
ed, but those who are not sure to do so, who 
should be closely regarded. We often speak 
of the Republican and Democratic parties 
as if the whole population were included 
within these lines. But how inaccurate this 
view is can be seen at once in such facts as 
the comparative elections of 1872 and 1874 
in New York. In the first-named year the 
Republican party carried the State by fifty 
thousand majority; in the last-named, the 
Democratic party carried it by about the 
same majority. There was the same strik- 
ing difference in the popular Presidential 
vote.in the years 1872 and 1876. It shows 
that the country is not rigidly separated 
into two parties in the manner usually as- 
sumed, but that there is a vote, large enough 
to be controlling, which is fluctuating or ir- 
regular. Indeed, if this were not so, it would 
be almost impossible to dislodge a party 
when it was once in power. 

Wise party management, therefore, re- 
quires constant consideration of this fact. 
The way to unite the sentiment of the North- 
ern States so as to present a front which will 
deter any conspirators who may mean to 
play tricks with the electoral vote, is not to 
see what candidate can possibly carry a ma- 
jority of the Convention, but what kind of 
candidate is most likely to secure the warm 
support, not only of those who would sup- 
port any Republican candidate, but of those 
who would not support any candidate merely 
because he was a Republican candidate. In 
politics it is principles, not men, that should 
be regarded; but it is men who represent . 
principles, and fidelity to principles will oft- 
en compel honest men to reject candidates. 
The editor of the Cincinnati Commercial has 
repeated in an interview the opinions which 
his journal has expressed. He thinks that 
the present Democratic Congress intends to 
count out the Republican Presidential candi- 
date even if elected, and to do it under the 
forms of law, and that Republicans must 
make sure of the next House of Representa- 
tives. Assuming this to be the situation, 
nothing is plainer than that the true Repub- 
lican policy is to promote such nominations 
in the district and national Conventions next 
year as will command the support, not re- 
luctantly and as a choice of evils, but earnest- 
ly and cordially, of all voters who prefer to see 
the national government in the hands of the 
party which is by tradition the party of lib- 
erty, equal rights, and Union. It is not too 
early to think of these things. The elec- 
tions of this year will have great influence 
upon the action of next year. It would be 
a serious mistake for the Republican press 
to make the party as small rather than ag 
large as possible. The party is not an army, 
in which every man can be told off and held 
under penalty to strict allegiance. It is a 
voluntary association, which can be im- 
mensely increased and led to victory by 
foresight and good sense. | 


» 


SENATOR HILL’S LETTER. 


THE most important Democratic contri- 
bution to the late campaign in New York 
was the letter of Senator HILL, of Georgia, 
to Mr. CHITTENDEN, of Brooklyn. It was 
intended, of course, to be read at home in 
Georgia as well as in New York and other 
Northern States, and it may be taken to be 
a fair statement of the ruling sentiment of 
the political class in the Southern States. 
It argues some questions which have been 
settled forever, and whose renewal can do 
no good in any way. It is undoubtedly 
true, as Mr. HILL says, that trade in the 
Northern States profited by slavery in the 
Southern States, and it is equally true that 
some extreme Federalists in 1812 and 114 
held views in regard to State power and au- 
thority which were not unlike those after- 
ward advocated by Mr. CALHOUN. But it 1s 
equally true that it was not the New England 
Federalists who drew up the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions of 1798, and that what- 
ever the Federalist views of State power may 
have been, they never attempted to dissolve 
the Union. Such recrimination can hardly 
be of mutual service now, and it does not 
strengthen Senator HILv’s letter. 

He proceeds to say that the fear of South- 
ern domination is unworthy the manhood 
and the intelligence of the Republican part- 
ty, because “the South is and must remain 
the weaker section.” But Senator HILL 1s 


surely aware that that fact is well known, 


and that the ground of the feeling to which 
he alludes is the conviction that the weaker 
section deliberately proposes to suppress 
part of its vote so that it may illicitly ob- 
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tain control of the national government. 
If the entire vote of “the South,” or of the 
Southern States, were as safe from interfer- 
ence, or perversion, or coercion, as that of 
the Northern States, there would be no fear 
of Southern dominance. But a stout ship’s 
crew may justly fear even a determined boy 
with an auger. When Mr. HILL and Mr. 


LAMAR and their friends are as frank and | 


plain-spoken with Democrats at home as 
they are with Republicans in New York, 
there will be no Southern question, and no 
fear’ of any kind. Mr. HILL’s concessions, 
however, are manly and honorable. He says: 

‘“‘The Southern people abandon, and abandon for- 
ever, both secession and slavery. They admit that su- 
perior physical force has settled what argument was 
unable to settle; they accept in good faith the con- 
stitutional amendments; they desire to exercise only 
their proportion of power under the Constitution-“and 
laws; they neither desire, nor will they allow if they 


_ can prevent it, any more civil or sectional wars. This 


they abundantly proved to all fair-minded men in the 
Presidential count. They will not under any circum- 
stances ‘ starve’ the government, nor seek any control 
‘over the North. But they intend to preserve their 
self-respect, and to deserve the respect of all brave and 
honorable men everywhere and for all time, and this 
they can not do by confessing themselves to be crimi- 
nails, as the Republican party has demanded, and still 
demands.” 

Where and when and how has the Re- 
publican party demanded that citizens of 
the Southern States shall own themselves 
to have been criminals because of the 
war? Doubtless the Republican party felt 
it to be a crime, and denounced it as such, 
but it has never required that any citizen 
concerned in it shall confess himself to be a 
criminal. The iron-clad oath itself, and 
any oath or proceeding preliminary to am- 
nesty, made no such requisition. Or does 
Mr. H1Lt mean that no ex-Confederate can 
act with the Republican party, which has 
pronounced the rebellion a crime? But the 
war ended fifteen years ago. The Repub- 
lican party in this part of the country, at 
least, is in the best sense a truly American 
party, and asks of Mr. HILL and his friends 
not that they should confess that they were 
criminals, but only that thuy will honestly 
maintain and protect the equal rights under 
the Constitution and the laws which they 
declare that they honestly respect. If they 
will not do this, if wanton and cruel polit- 
ical crimes are committed which necessarily 
paralyze a large vote adverse to Mr. HILL 


‘and his party, and they quietly acquiesce, 


it is not a question whether they were crim- 
inals during the war, but whether they are 
good citizens now. To point out this and 
to insist upon it is not, as Mr. HILL asserts, 
teaching “the North to hate the South.” 
It is recalling Mr. Hitt and his political 
friends to the fact that the people of other 
States in the Union can not be indifferent 
to crimes and courses which defeat the hon- 
est will of the country by preventing its 
free expression. If he should reply that we 
have no right to hold a whole community 
or section responsible for the offenses of in- 
dividuals, we invite.him to show any ear- 
nest and effective Democratic censure and 
opposition to such crimes, or any adequate 
punishment of them by local authorities. 
Is it wrong to hold the community respon- 
sible for the murder of the CHISOLMS? Is 
it wrong, with the facts and the figures of 
the elections of the last three or four years 
before us, to assert that the Republican 
vote in Yazoo County, Mississippi, is sup- 
pressed by violence? What kind of answer 
is it to say that Yankee merchants used to 
fatten on slave-grown sugar, and that the 
Hartford Convention believed in secession ? 
Do Mr. Hitt and his friends profit by bull- 
dozing, and believe in it? and if not, what 
have he and his party, who insist upon local 
redress, done to prevent it? That is the 
question. Mr. Hit will find that the most 
earnest Republicans freely acquit him of 
crime, in the ordinary sense, for honestly 
thinking it his duty to “ go with his State,” 
but they are very anxious to know how he 
acquits himself of virtual complicity in those 
offenses which, and which alone, foster the 
sectional hostility that he deplores, 


LIBELS AND LICENSE. 


THE severe sentence of ApoLpHus RosENBERG 
in London for the libels upon Mrs. Lanetry and 
Mrs. West will have an excellent effect upon that 
outrageous abuse of the freedom of the press in 
which a certain class of English papers have re- 
cently indulged. A swarm of such papers has 
suddenly appeared in London, with no apparent 
purpose but to supply scandal. In his late ad- 
dress upon the press, to which we have hereto- 
fore alluded, Mr. WarreLaw Ret says that every 
editor is aware of this appetite of the public, and 
the panderers to it sometimes accumulate a great 
deal of money. In London they have not hesi- 
tated to transcend all bounds, and it is not sur- 
prisifg that the magistrate, in passing sentence, 
regretted that he could not add hard labor to 
imprisonment. 

“Professional beauties” are, indeed, tempting 
objects for scandalous comment ; and it is a mis- 
fortune that there is no THatkERAY or JUVENAL 
to describe the French fair of the last summer in 
London, where Mademoiselle BeRNHARDT, and the 
ladies who were libelled, and others of the same 


kind, were the most conspicuous figures. One of 
the stories of the scene is suggestive in its way of 
the old Roman spectators in Coururr’s picture of 
the “‘ Decadence of Rome.” A gentleman asked 
one of the professional beauties for a cup of tea. 
“One shilling,” she replied, gayly, and sipped it: 
“now it is a guinea,” she added. The buyer paid 
the guinea ; and leaving the tea on the table, said, 
quietly, Please give me a clean cup.” 

Both the kind of society in which the “ profes- 
sional beauty” appears, and the kind of abuse of 
the press which the libels illustrate, are happily 
unknown with us. There are, indeed, disrepu- 
table papers in this country, but they are of an- 
other sort. Our worst and most familiar abuse 
of the great right of unlicensed printing is in the 
invention and propagation of electioneering’slan- 
ders. D1ckENs’s extravaganzas of party newspa- 
pers are hardly caricatures in the days that pre- 
cede important elections. Mr. Jefferson Brick 
and the Honorable Elijah Pogram are familiar 
figures, and it is a pity that so much political zeal 
is Pickwickian. The law, of course, as we now 
see in the case of the London libels, is useful in 
preventing liberty from sliding into license. But 
the permanent and sure restraint is in the self- 
respect of editors. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Tus week the Harpers begin the publication 
of an illustrated weekly paper for the young peo- 
ple, which they intend to make a fascinating and 
entertaining and instructive miscellany for boys 
and girls, carefully adapted to their tastes as chil- 
dren, yet perfectly manly and healthy in tone. 
The modern facilities of printing and publication 
have made possible a very bad kind of literature 
for young people, of which the “dime novel” is a 
type—stories in which crime is depicted as heroic, 
and criminals as heroes, and which distill an in- 
sidious poison of immorality into fresh and can- 
did minds. There has been general and emphat- 
ic complaint of this tendency, and while there are, 
of course, excellent publications for children, there 
is evidently room for a paper of convenient form 
and universal attractiveness, which, coming every 
week, will be perpetually fresh and charming. 

The Young People will contain stories of every 
innocent kind, narratives of adventure and ex- 
ploration, chapters of the personal experience of 
old boys, a bright and amusing variety of infor- 
mation peculiarly acceptable to youthful tastes— 
all collected, arranged, illustrated, and presented 
with the ample resources of a great and experi- 
enced publishing house. The price for the year 
will be but one dollar and a half. It would be 
hard to find as much value of the kind for the 
same sum ; and as the season of gifts is at hand, 
there could be no better present for young folks 
to make to each other than a subscription to the 
Young People. 

“ Aunt Mary preaches a pile,” wrote a young 
gentleman to his mother, who had intrusted him 


for a while to her sister’s care. But the Young 


#i does not propose to preach in any obnox- 
Its will be only that of 
wholesome entertainment, and of sound princi- 
ples enforced by illustration, not by exhortation. 
It will aim to be a friend to whom “the young 
person” will willingly accord his confidence, and 
it will hope that it may receive the same kind fa- 
vor of the public which has been shown to the 
older “ Hagper periodicals.” 


A GOOD HOBBY. 


Tue Herald has been sending out new expedi- 
tions, not less useful, certainly, than those for 
which it is already famous, which crossed Africa 
and seek to reach the pole. It has been investi- 
gating the charity system of the State, and graph- 
ically exposing the monstrous wrongs which grow 
and spread because nobody knows and few care 
to know about them. The evils of any system of 
public charity are necessarily great. But when 
the management is largely political, when incom- 
petent or drunken or brutal nurses or overseers 
or managers of any kind or degree are retained by 
political—which means in such cases the merest 
mercenary—interest, the consequences are fright- 
ful. The only comfort is that, bad as it may be, 
it was worse formerly. Our county jails are oft- 
en schools of crime, but the English jails that 
aroused Joun Howarp to his work a hundred 
years ago were a great deal worse. Our alms- 
houses are often blots and shames upon our civ- 
ilization, but the widely circulating newspaper 
which turns them inside out before the public eye 
is an avenger which has been hitherto unknown. 

The newspaper has a power in this service 
which private persons have not. Outrage, fraud, 
malfeasance, crime of every kind, fear nothing so 
much as publicity. Light is found to be the best 
protection against thieves, and the faint spark of 
the gas-burner defends the great warehouse more 
surely than bolts and bars. In many counties of 
this State, as of all States, there is a poor-house 
ring engaged in petty peculations and profitable 
jobs, stealing a certain part of the money raised 
by taxes. The poor offices are often sought for 
the purpose of illicit gain. The proper emolu- 
ments are small, but the pickings and thieving 
chances are many. Abuses are made easier be- 
cause nobody goes to the county poor-house, or 
knows anything or cares anything about it. Pov- 


‘erty and pauperism, and jails and prisoners, are 


generally revolting to the multitude of people. 
They pay their poor-tax, and are lad to be quit 
of the whole matter. Peo! 

The reports of the State Board of Charities are 
full of information, and the noble work of the 
Board is admirably done. But it is too true that 
the reports are seldom read by any large number 
of persons. The exposures of the Herald, how- 
ever, are ‘videly read as news, and they enlighten 
the public mind upon a subject which demands 
general attention and wise action. The Herald 
reports of the last year upon the public charities 


of the State might well show some legislator that 
here is a field worthy of his utmost attention. An 
intelligent and energetic man might make charity 
reform his “hobby” with the test advantage 


to the State and to humanity. e echo the ques- 
tion of the Herald, “ Where is the young Assem- 
blyman who is prepared for this work, and to the 
,brilliant future to which it may lead ?” 


ANDRE AND ARNOLD. 


It is a singular coincidence that Mr. Freip’s 


» Monument to Major ANprE should have been erect- 


ed at the same time that the Hon. Isaac N. Ar- 
NOLD, the president of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, read before the New York Society a paper 


upon General ARNOLD’s military character. The- 


author of the paper, although of the same name, 
is not, we believe, of the same family line as the 
General ; and his paper was not intended to “ re- 
habilitate” Benepicr ARNOLD, nor to palliate his 
crime—a purpose which was most carefully dis- 
avowed—but to show that, notwithstanding the 
treason, he was one of the bravest and ablest 
soldiers of the Revolution. | 

We are glad that Mr. Arnotp has prepared a 
life of General ARNOLD with new material obtained 
from the family. Any fresh contribution of facts 
to our store of Revolutionary knowledge will be 
welcome, biftywe can hardly imagine any new in- 
formation wich would eventually change the gen- 
eral estimatg@gof ArNoLp. There is no-doubt that 
he was a bold leader; and his conduct at the bat- 
tle of Saratoga was dashing and heroic in the high- 
est degree, and completed the defeat of the Brit- 
ish upon the field. Indeed, it is impossible to read 
the story, as told by any of the authorities, with- 
out a thrill of admiration and of sincere regret 
that a soldier so brave and inspiring should have 
been so vilely treacherous. His crime was incred- 
ible, and every honest American will hope that it 
will always remain unique in our history. 

Major ANDRE was a tool of ARNOLD’s treason. 
He came within our lines to obtain information, 
and he sought to repass the lines in disguise. 
He was, therefore, not only “condemned as a 
spy,” as Dean SranLey’s inscription upon the new 


monument asserts, but he was a spy, and he was | 


justly executed asaspy. “NaTHaNn was also 
a spy ; and it is not his fate, which nobody denies 
was according to the stern code of war, but it is 
his serene, self-sacrificing heroism, his willingness 
to encounter contumely and scorn and cruelty and 
death for the sake of his country, which endears 
his name to us as that of a true hero, and enrolls 
his dying words among those that are forever 
gratefully cherished as an inspiration to high 
deeds. The feeling with which these two men 
are still remembered certainly shows that a man 
with so bad a name as that of spy can yet be 
greatly honored. 


PERSONAL. 


THE late Bishop WHITTINGHAM, of Maryland, 
stood next to Bishop Smitu, of Kentucky, in 
— of seniority among the prelates of the 

rotestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. He was consecrated in 1840. Next to 
him is Bishop Leg, of Delaware, a Low-Church- 
man, who was consecrated in 1841. Following 
him is Bishop SoutHGaTE, who is without a 
diocese. The next twenty-four bishops, with 
perhaps three or four exceptions, are either of 
the High or Broad Church party, and all the re- 
maining with six or eight 
may be placed in the same category. It isa 
proverb among Churchmen, at least among the 
laity, that a radical Low-Church clergyman on 
being elevated to the episcopate becomes at an 
early day one of the most conservative men of 
his order. ‘ Three bishops have died during the 
year. Sixty-one remain. 

—To correct the erroneous impression pre- 
vailing in this country, that the revised edition 
of LIDDELL and Scott's Greek Dictionary will in 
a short time be ready for publication, Dean Lip- 
DELL writes to Professor DRIsLER, of Columbia 
College, who is co-operating with the English 
editors in the revision, that the work will not 
be ready for several years. Apropos of this, and 
as another evidence of the high standing of 
American scholarship in England, we may say 
that the English publishers of Harpers’ New 
Latin Dictionary propose to call it Lewis and 
SHorT’s Dictionary, after the American editors, 
thus giving to the scholastic world a Latin as 


as a Greek L. and 8.”’ 


—Dean STANLEY has got himself into tepid 
water. Recently he accused the Episcopalians 
of the North as harsh and cruel toward their 
Southern brethren, and not at all amicable at 
the close ofthe war. Bishop ATKINSON, of North 
Carolina, and Bishop Lay, of Easton, Maryland, 
on behalf of the South, and Bishop Porter, on 
behalf of the North, have written letters con- 
taining positive statements — the fact to 
be precisely the opposite of the statement of 
the Dean. How the English dignitary could 
have got this idea into his head is incomprehen- 
sible. The fact is universally admitted that the 
feeling of ministers of every denomination at 
the North toward their brethren ofthe South, 
since the war, has been of the most fraternal 
character, and has been manifested in the most 
practical and acceptable manner. 

—Speaking of the late DanizLt Drew, the Lon- 
don eegraph has this allusion to his operations 
in Pacific Mail, with a pleasant little anecdote of 
a well-known New-Yorker: “It is related that 
Mr. LEONARD JEROME, upon the occasion of his 
first visit to Rome, was shown the Coliseum, 
and tefd that it was the most magnificent ruin 
in the world. ‘You should have seen the Pa- 
cific Mail,’ he replied, with a groan, to his as- 
tonished interlocutor.” 

—Mr. WILL1amM BLACK, the novelist, is famed 
for the rapidity with which he works. As a 
writer of editorials in former days, he was noted 
for his quickness. In writing novels, he seems 
to sit down with all his matter in his head, and 
only the penmanship to do. He will perhaps 
take a week of what might be called idleness, 
and then in a day or two write out all that has 
accumulated in his mind. He seldom works 
two days running, even in the thick of a novel, 
as the strain of continuous work is too great. 


He has a very fluent and easily commanded pow- 
er of production, but even he can not always 
write. His earlier novels were written when he 
accomplished an amoant of journalistic work 
which must have made it no light labor to pro- 
duce bright romances at the same time. He is 
fond of billiards and various other active amuse- 
ments. 

—Mr. JoHn BLackwoop, the famous publish- 
er, of the firm of W1LLIaM BLACK- 
woop & Sons, Edinburgh, and editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, died October 29. He was born 
at Edinburgh December 7, 1818. Having beeu 
thoroughly grounded in the classics, and Saving 
ripened his knowledge by travelling, he returned 
from a long voyage in Italy, master of many mod- 
ern languages, to take up the management of the 
magazine. . His father had established it in 1818, 
and had made it the acknowledged organ of the 
Tory party. In 1834 his elder sons, ALEXANDER 
and ReBERT, undertook the management. In 
1846 it passed into the hands of their brother 
JOHN, who held it till the day of his death. Un- 
der his direction the magazine has maiutained 
the high position that it had at its inception. 
Remaining constantly faithful to the Conserva- 
tive party, it has become less bitter in its polem- 
ics, and has striven to reconcile with its old 
brilliancy a greater breadth of criticism. It may 
fairly be said to have changed the whole charac- 
ter of the periodical press in Great Britain. It 
was the first to inaugurate the continuous form 
of novel, which afterward gave birth tothe French 
Seuilleton. 

—ANTHONY TROLLOPE says he never was able 
to perfect a plot for a nove] beforehand. ‘I 
have to confess,’’ he continues, *‘ that my inei- 
dents are fabricated to fit my story as it goes on, 
and not my story *o fit my incidents. wrote a 
novel once in which a lady forged a will, but I 
had not myself decided that she had forged it till 
the chapter before that in which she confesses 
her guilt. - once heard an unknown critic abuse 
my workmanship because a certain lady had been 
made to appear too frequently in my pages. I 
went home and killed her immediately.” 

—Among other curious tastes of Count Ka- 
RALYI, who died a few days ago in Vienna, leay- 
ing an enormous estate, was a passion for col- 
lecting meerschaum pipes. He left over 250, 
valued at 35,000 florins. The legacy duty on 
his estates amounted to 1,100,000 florins. His 
heir, who is already very wealthy, when he heard | 
the figure of the duty, pathetically remarked tliat 
it was fortunate he was a rich man, otherwise 
two such fortunes would reduce him to penury. 
One day, when the count was showing his pipes 
to a connoisseur, he said, ‘‘ Hélas, quand j’au- 
rais cassé la mienne [meaning when he died] celles- 
ci courront grand risque d’étre dispersees aux 
quatre coins du monde.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. TayLor, of the Broadway Tab-. 
ernacle, thinks that a funeral is no place to 
pronounce a eulogy on the dead; and that the 
whole custom of pronouncing a funeral! oration 
comes to us from the French, and has in it not. 
a little of the artificial and rhetorical for which, 
as a nation, they are remarkable. The discourses 
of BossuET, MAssILLon, and BourDaLovs of 
this class are not equal to their other produc- 
tions. They have all their rhetorical finish, in- 
deed, but they lack their body ofearnest thought, . 
and as we read them we feel that they were 
spoken because their authors felt that they were 
expected to say something, and not because there 
was something in them that they felt must be 
said. And the same thing is true of most funer- 
. al addresses, The minister lacks spontaneity, 

and his words, when they ere not personal eu- 
logy, are either vague generualitits or stereotyped 
commonplaces. 
—Dr. H. J, GLENN, late Democratic candidate 
for Governo* of California, has this year raised 
65,000 tons: of grain on his ranch in Colusa 
County, worth $2,210,000. Some small compen- 
sation for defeat. 

—The Chief Rabbi of the Jews in London, Dr. 
N. M. ADLER, now in his seventy-sixth year, has 
lately entered on the fiftieth year of his ministry 
in that office. - In honor of that event his broth- 
er Israelites are getting up a testimonial to be. 
presented to him. 

—The Rev. E. H. PLumptre, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in King’s College, London, and rec- 
tor of Bickley, has just visited New York. Pro. 
fessor PLUMPTRE is perhaps one of the most dis- 
tinguished of English Churchmen, and with a 
good right is so. To a classical seholarship of 
profundity, accuracy, and beauty, le adds a the- 
ological attainment as rare and as complete. As 
a classicist le is best known by liis valuable 
translations of some of the Greek dramas; 
while as a theologian he has given us several 
volumes of sermons‘and essays; but not only 
80, he is the man of the great Bible Commentary 
now published under the editorship of Bishop 
EvuicotT. As a teacher of systematic theology: 
he has such reputation as to have made him the 
prominent and almost successful candidate for 
the Margaret Professorship of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge. He:is a recognized leader of what is 
known as the Broad‘Church school of thought 
in the Church of England, and is the friend of 
Dean STANLEY, as he was also of the poet Frep- 
ERICK DENISON MAURICE, whose sister he mar- 
ried. It ma# be added, also, that he is the trust- 
ed friend anid counsellor of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as is evidenced by the fact that he 
read the service at the burial of Mrs. Tarr. =~. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER MITCHELL,-who possesses 
one of the clearest heads, the kindest hearts, and 
the longest purses in the great Northwest, has 
— returned from his usual summer trip ‘to 

ngland and Scotland, having while abroad per- 
emptorily réfused the Democratic nomination 
Governor of Wisconsin. Mr. 
speaks understandingly and glowingly of the 
great results that must accrue during the pres- 
ent scason to the grain-producing regions of tiie 
Northwest. He says that the wants of Europe 
will require every bushel of grain and every 
pre of produce we can send abroad. “In Mr. 

.8 Opinion, this country was never in so sub- 
stantially prosperous and healthful a condition 
as at present. He also investigated the question 
of future immigration, and is confident that an 
un} ented tide will pour into this country 
next year. These emigrants will mostly prefer 
Western homes, for they will be small farmers. 
Mr. MITCHELL says: ‘‘I look onthe present con- 
dition of business affuirs and prospects that are 
in the certain future as by far the most favora- 
ble this country bas ever seen. I do not think 
our business men really, or at least fully, appre- 


ciaté the extent of the needs and depression in 
the Old World.” EF 
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ARTILLERY SCHOOL FOR MILITIAMEN AT FORT HAMILTON.—From Sxetcues sy R. F. Zoapaum.—[See Pace 905. 
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COLORADO SKETCHES. 


Tue recent forest fires which have de- 
vastated the region near the Ute Reserva- 
tion on Eagle River, of which our artist 
sends a graphic sketch, destroyed valuable 
timber on hundreds of acres. To Colo- 
rado this immense loss is one of the worst 
disasters of the year. 

Our view of Denver is taken from a 
point about three miles north of the city. 
On the right are seen the largest smelting- 
works in the United States; on the left, 
Platte Cafion and Platte River. Beyond, 
over a stretch of territory forty-five miles 
wide, rises the great “divide,” where the 
waters of the Platte and Arkansas take 
their separate courses. Nearer than the 
‘‘ divide” are the “ foot-hills,”’ while above 
them all, about eighty miles from the 
spectator’s point of view, rises the famous 
Pike’s Peak, with the Snowy Range boldly 
outlined against the sky. The view is one 
of the grandest in the whole region, and 
it is much admired by travellers. Denver 
lies about 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and as its climate is dry and salubri- 
ous, it is the resort of many persons who 
are in search of health. 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE 


Our pictures on page 904 illustrate an 
event of considerable importance from a 
military point of view. Under the law, 
the Governor, as commander-in-chief, is 
authorized to assemble any portion of the 
State militia for the purpose of instruc- 
tion for a period not exceeding ten days. 
Accordingly, the Governor issued a call 
for six men from each battery in the State 
to go into camp at Fort Hamilton, to re- 
ceive a week’s drill at the hands of the 
“ Regulars” in artillery practice. The de- 
sign was to make them familiar with all 
the manoeuvres down to the minutest de- 
tail,and perfectly at home with horses, 
caissons, and cannons, so that upon their 
return to their respective batteries they 
could impart the practical knowledge they 
had obtained to the rest of their com- 
mands. As soon as the call was issued, 
the idea became so popular with the troops 


that more than twice the allotted number 


were eager to go. A number of men of- 
fered to defray their own expenses to be 
allowed the privilege of participating. 
The number was necessarily limited, how- 
ever, and between eighty and ninety men 
were accepted, of whom one-third were 
officers. The detachment was placed un- 
der the command of Lieutenant-Colonel : 
McEwen, formerly of the Fourth United 
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States Artillery, and now of the Tenth 
Regiment N.G.S. N. Y. 
On the 19th ult. the militiamen went to 
Fort Hamilton, and went at once into quar- 
ters. The camp was pitched in the rear 
of the Stephenson House. It consisted of 
fifty-one tents of snowy duck, forty-eight 
being wall tents, and three hospital tents, 
After supper the boys retired, but they 
were not destined to get through the night 
without receiving their first lesson in camp 
routine.’ At the first tattoo call every light 
but one in the encampment was extinguish- 
ed; that glimmered from the doorway of 
the head-quarters tent. A few minutes aft- 
er the first call the stillness of the cam 
was broken by a bugle call that sounde 
very much like tattoo. The young soldiers, 
who had been snugly tucked under their 
blankets for nearly a quarter of an hour, 


and some of whom were even then in the . 


land of Nod, were rudely disturbed from 
their slumbers by the voice of the officer 
of the day, who ordered the men out for 
muster, Finding them all abed, however, 
he was lenient enough to permit them to ap- 
pear en déshabillé to answer to their names. 
It was a queer sight to see them all drawn 
up in line, shivering in their bare legs, and 
their téeth, like castanets, keeping time 
with thf? wind that was whistling a lively 
tune ar>und the corners of the tents. 

The aext day the week’s work was be- 
gun in good earnest, and drills were held 
every morning and afternoon. The ma- 
neuvrés were directed by Colonel McEwen, 
and regulars belonging to Major Stnciair's 
Batter! C instructed the militia in the dif- 
ferent movements. Every evening lectures 
were delivered by regular army officers on 
artillery tactics. 

On the last two days of the week: the 
detachment went down to Sandy Hook for 
target ptactice. Five batteries took part 
the first day, and eight the second.- The 
guns used were two Hotchkiss three-inch 
rifles belonging to Battery K, of New York. 


Each <,etail took its turn at firing, every - 
man ating in turn as gunner, and firing’ 


three percussion shells and two case shots 
each. The range was 1500 yards. 
i 


A QUEER PARIS CUSTOM.: 


THERE is in the Halles or markets of 
Paris a body of individuals who are desig- 
nated by the administration as dealers: in 
cooked provisions. Formerly the articles 
they séll were termed rogatons, but the pub- 
lic very soon ceased to employ this term, 
and denominated them harlequins, proba- 
bly inéallusion to their diversified charac- 
ter; and by this they are now generally 
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known. The sources from whence these harle- 


quins—to adopt the popular name—are derived are 


the private houses of rich men, the dwellings of 


ambassadors, the residences of ministers, palaces, 
and the restaurants and hotels of the greatest rep- 


utation. Every morning these places are visited’ 
by the dealer, who has the privilege of purchasing | 


the scraps left from the previous day; and on 


Ki; receiving them he deposits them in a covered 
barrow pierced with holes to allow of a free cir-. 


‘culation of air. . 


No attempt is made to sort them at the time 


of collection, but all are emptied into the vehicle 
in one undistinguished mass. On arriving at the 


Halles the dealer picks out every piece sufficient- | 


ly large to be distinguished from the common 
mass, goes over it with a knife, scraping off the 
_ fish sauce if it happens to be a piece of chicken, 


or a slice of beef or mutton, and slightly trim- 
ming it to give it as comely an appearance as It | 
wil’ admit of without sacrificing substance to— 


mere outward show. The pieces thus cleaned 
and garnished are arranged on plates, and ex- 
posed on the stall ready for the expected custom- 
er. As may be imagined, the preliminary opera- 
tions before it reaches this stage are performed 
behind a screen, where the public eye has no op- 
portunity of witnessing them. | 

Considerable art is exercised in displaying the 
plates, the foreground being usually occupied by 
a tymba!, or some other side dish, into which only 
one or two guests have thrust a spoon, and this 
* is flanked by the best pieces that figure on the 
plates. The prices of these plates vary, of course, 
according to their contents, some being as low as 
two sous. Strange to say, there are rich but mi- 
serly people who prefer these dainty scraps to 
cleaner and more substantial, but at the same 
time more expensive meat to be had at the butch- 
ers’ shops. It is possible, too, that among the 
purchasers there are some who do really prefer 
these spiced fragments to the plain slice of meat ; 
but the majority of the consumers are the very 

r who have not means to buy any other. 

When the dealer has picked out all the solid 
pieces of a size capable of filling a mouth of the 
ordinary size, there still remains a heterogeneous 
mass of which even the experienced eye of the 
harlequin dealer can not distinguish the compo- 
sition. This mass is sold in portions at a fixed 
rate to the owners of cherished dogs, the bones 
contained in it being first picked out and sold to 
the manufacturers of gelatine, by whom they are 
subsequently sold to the manufacturers of animal 
charcoal or lamp-black. | 


ALPINE FLOWERS AND BIRDS. 


TueEre is no grander spectacle than sunrise in 
the Alps. The atmosphere is so perfectly clear 
that distant objects seem close at hand, only too 


soon to-be obscured in the haze produced by the |: 


hotter rays of the noonday sun. My first view of 
this great awakening of Nature was from the 
summit of one of the Jura peaks about three 
o’clock ona May morning. The sky assumed the 
deepest violet hue; and as the sun rose behind it, 
the edges of the clouds were streaked with gold- 


en and scarlet rays. Then, as with a joyful bound, |: 


the orb of day burst forth on the horizon, and all 


Nature seemed to be hymning its morning song | 
-pretty Crochette des Alpes, its delicate stem bear- 


of praise. Far away rose one pure virgin peak 
of stainless snow against the azure sky; it was 


the summit of Mont Blanc, a hundred miles dis- | 


Imagination might easily picture it as the 


tant. 
pinnacle of some celestial city. 

We can scarcely wonder, when this god of the 
sky clothes: himself with his sparkling robe and 
golden crown, that heathen nations made him 


their first object of worship. The early inhabit- - 


ants of Switzerland sang hymns of triumph at 
the break of day. Then fire became the symbol, 
and the shepherds on the Alpine slopes believed 
they could bring their god down to earth by col- 
. lécting a handful of dried leaves and rubbing two 
pieces of wood together. The red spark was kin- 
dled, the tongue of flame broke forth, and then 
they brought their offerings to propitiate a being 
so powerful. Milk, butter, and sweet-smelling 
herbs were poured into it. Happy indeed was it 
when nations were satisfied with these simple of- 
ferings, and did not demand hecatombs of cattle 
or the blood of men for their deities. Relics of 
such superstitions are to be found even in this en- 
lightened age: when a fire bursts out in a Swiss 
chalet the shepherd may be seen with a small cup 
‘of milk in his hand, slowly pouring it drop by drop 
into the devouring element. | 
To return to that daybreak scene in the Jura. 
The snow had not yet melted on the road-side ; 
- but over the white surface and beneath the pine 
woods, thousands of crocuses and other spring 
flowers of varied hue raised their lovely chalices, 
_ content to adorn that lonely height, where the 
steps of man so seldom trod. To the lover of 
botany, not the least attraction of “the play- 
ground of Europe” lies in its Alpine plants. 
Those travellers who can visit Switzerland about 
the month of June have their reward in the won- 
_derful profusion and variety of the tapestried 
pastures. .A month later I was wandering over 
the slopes of the Val des Ormonds, gathering 
cluster after cluster of flowers, drinking in the 
sweet air, listening to the bells of the cattle, and 
admiring the rich brown of the picturesque wood- 
. eu chalets of Sepey; whilst above all towered the 
peaks of the Diablerets, then covered with snow, 
soon to be melted under the July sun. _ 

Here were acres of the beautiful. white narcis- 
sus, beloved of the gods, with its powerful scent, 
so dangerous to the nepyes, that for this reason it 
was consecrated to the Furies, who stupefied with 
its ador these who hed incurred thef® vengeance. 
The- commonest of this class, which we know 

daffodiis 

That come before the ssvallow dares, and slake 

The winds of March with beanty,” 
were over; but the smaller kind, sometimes call- 


ed Lent lilies, might occasionally be found. There 
were large patches so brilliantly blue with the 
small \gentian that the grass could scarcely be 
seen; this was the G. verna, a star of about half 
an inch across, with a pure white eye ; even more 
beautiful than the grander bell, which is often 
used for edging our gardens. The-varieties of 
this class of plants are very numerous, and few 
display so full a series of colors. It has been 
said that red, blue, yellow, and white are never 
found in the same class; yet they are all exhibit- 
ed here, with many compound colors. 

Though the snow-drop had only left its leaves 
to mark its habitat, yet there was the spring snow- 
flake, so easily mistaken for it, which, from its 
loveliness and purity, the Swiss have dedicated to 
St. Agnes, the patron saint of young virgins, and 
call it St. Agnes’s flower.. The silvery artemisia 
spreads its highly aromatic leaves, from which the 
bitter liqueur called créme d’absinthe is distilled. 
One variety is known by the name of the “old 
man,” so gray and powdery isits appearance. In 
France it is the garde-robe, as the housewives 
place it in their drawers to save their apparel 
from the attacks of the destructive moth. Tar- 
ragon is another of the same genus, giving flavor 
to salad and vinegar; and all are dedicated to 
Diana, the goddess of chastity and purity, from 
the appearance of the leaves. The cardamine 
was there, sometimes called the cuckoo-flower, as 
it is found when that bird utters its welcome note. 
It was introduced into England in 1629, and is 
described in an old book called the Paradise of 
Pleasant Flowers, as being sent to the author “by 


my especial good friend Tradescante, who brought 


it among many other dainty plants from beyond 
the seas, and imparted thereof a root to me.” 
Here is the blue chiccory, and harebells richer in 
color and variety than Scotland can show, justi- 
fying the poet’s words: 

“The harebell ~~ and blue, 

That decks the dingle wild, 

-In whose cerulean blue 

Heaven’s own biest tint we view; 

On days serene and mild, 

How beanteous, like an azure gem, 

She droopeth from the graceful stem!” 
Saxifrages are most numerous, and form a beau- 
tiful covering to rocks and old walls. The silvery 
margins to the leaves mark the longifolia; and 


-the mountain-climber when he sits down to his 


frugal dinner will not f rget to gather the golden 


_ variety, so well known as the cresson de roche, to 


add a piquant flavor to his bread. It grows ata 


’ height of eight thousand feet, whilst the bryoides . 
. has been found above eleven thousand feet high. 


Here is the favorite of Linnzus, which he named 
the pink dianthus, or flower of God, with its de- 


_licious fragrance, the purple aster, countless hya- 


cinths, tall blue and white campanulas, the sweet- 


scented yellow Alpine wall-flower, and the chaste 


and elegant wood-anemone : 


‘Nymph of the wood and forest glade 
In thine own faif v robes arrayed, 
In the calm of the silent sylvan bowers, 
"Tis sweet to gaze on thy drooping flowers; 
Chaste and pure as the driven snow, 
Yet faintly tinged with a purple glow; 
Like mountain crests 
On some Alpine height, 
When the snow-drift rests, 
In the evening light!” 


One more must be added to this long list, the 


ing two bell-shaped lilac flowers, fringed at the 
edges, growing out of a tuft of round leaves like 
a shilling, and therefore named soldanella. From 
all these tet us make up our bouquet, placing 


.round it the maiden-hair, the holly fern, the cys- 


topteris, and numberless club-mosses and lichens. 
But the flowers are not the only attraction to 


the lover of nature. Ere the sky is colored, or 


the light ‘breeze announces the approach of day, 
the birds give the signal for Nature to awake. 
There are those that seldom descend lower than 
the snow-line, and love the wild and magnificent 
peaks. Such are the now rare birds the golden 
eagle and the Lammergeier, only met with in the 
deepest recesses of the Tyrol. Organized for the 
highest flights, they are the true sailors of the at- 
mosphere.. There is also the chouca, or chough, a 
crow of intensely black plumage, with a yellow 
beak and bright red claws, which loves the snowy 
regions. Those tourists who seek the glaciers of 
Monte Rosa and the Col du Géant will perhaps 
remember large flocks of them uttering their dis- 
cordant notes among the broken rocks and steep 
precipices. Everything that rises to a dizzy height 
in the air has a charm for them. Tall fir-trees, 
steeples, old towers, the battlements of castles 
overlooking the valleys, isolated peaks, sharp 
pointed aiguilles, are the places they choose for 
their nests. Sociable hermits of the air, con- 
demned like those who dwelt in the desert of 
Thebes to the most frugal and austere food, they 
delight in solitude, and the more space that sepa- 
rates them from man, the more they are in their 
element. 

There are other interesting species which the 
Swiss naturalists describe for us. The snow- 
bunting, as well as the accentor, chooses the 
stony bare ground which lies between the place 
where vegetation ceases and ual snow be- 
gins. Nine thousand feet above the sea do they 
seek and find the insects necessary for their ex- 
istence; beetles, butterflies, and spiders are nes- 
tled in the crags and clefts of the rocks, placed 
there by Him who giveth food to every living 
thing in due season. : 

It has often been remarked by naturalists that 
the song of birds is borrowed from the sounds 
heard around. Whether that be true or not, the 
ery of a bird has often formed its name. Some 
of these have passed down to us from age to age, 
and from people to people. Take the crow as an 
instance ; in the Sanskrit we find it called karava, 
in Greek korax, in German Krahe, in Latin corvus, 
in French corbeau. The imploring cry of the 
crane is expressed in many languages by its name: 
German Krahn, in French grue,in Latin grus, in 
Greek. geranos. Where is the sportsman who, 
3 


“he was always ready to catch at a half-sugg 


when hearing that the Sanskrit name for partridge 
is titiri, would not ize the sound he has so 
often heard in the evening? A particular page 
‘in Aristotle puzzled naturalists, until the curlew’s 
cry pronounced its own name, and cleared up the 
mystery. 

One very remarkable but shy Alpine bird should 
not be omitted.. When the traveller is passing 
through the pine forests he will hear a sound 
proceeding from their deep recesses: resembling 
“crack,” or at some seasons “curr.” It is the 
nut-cracker, which feeds on the pine cones, and 
is rarely seen. Long before other birds have be- 
gun to build,in March, ere the snow has melted 
off the ground under the trees, it builds its nest ; 
and instead of being noisy, it becomes silent and 
stealthy in its movements. Standing beside the 
torrent as it rushes down over the huge bowlders, 
the observer will notice a conspicuous little bird, 
with throat and breast of white, darting arrow- 
like up the stream, or perched upon a rock. It 
is named, like its British congener, the dipper. 
Then there is the beautiful wall-creeper, with its 
ash-colored back and breast, crimson and black 
wings, and black tail tipped with white, ranging 
to above ten thousand feet, playing on the snow 
beds, and feeding on the scanty vegetation which 
here and there takes root among the rocks. 

Strange to say, there is an abundant supply of 
insects upon which these birds live, even in the 
most desolate regions. The desoria, or glacier 
flea, thrives in a temperature seldom rising above 
the freezing-point; they may be seen in great 
numbers in the shallow pools of water under the 
glacier stones, and when disturbed jump about 
and rush to the bottom, where they form an ani- 
mated mass of black dots. Grasshoppers and 
beetles love the higher pastures; and many but- 
terflies, very rare in England, may there be col- 
lected as they flutter from flower to flower. Very 
interesting it is to notice the various examples of 
the wonderful way in whi_> the Creator adapts 
the forms of animal life to their position. Let us 
learn a lesson of joy from each of them, breaking 
through the chrysalis, like the insect, to reach a 
higher life, and rising like the bird with its joy- 
ous song, “true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home.” 


THE HALF-TIDE ROCK. 


WuHen the writer first knew and went to school 
at Ryde, Isle of Wight, it was little more than a 
village. Now it is a town of considerable impor- 
tance, with railroads, telegraphs, and all modern 
improvements. Then there were no steam-pack- 
ets plying across the Solent. The principal por- 
tion of the growing town was situated on the ris- 
ing land west of the flat, then called “‘the Dover,” 
through which meandered a small salt creek or 
inlet of the sea, from whence the salt-pans used 
to be supplied in the days of the old French war, 
when England was chiefly dependent on.her sup- 
plies of salt from the evaporation of sea-water. 
The part of “the Dover” near the sea-shore was 
covered with graves of the men who had been 
drowned er destroyed by the sinking and destruc- 
tion of the ships Royal George and Boyne, whose 
corpses drifted on shore from Spithead, and were 
buried in what was then a common and valueless 
piece of land, although now doubtless covered 
with streets and buildings. On the rising ground 
to the east, toward Nettlestone, were situated the 
delightful house and grounds then called Atherly, 
at the time of which I speak the residence of the 
Hutt family. On the front of these grounds, to- 
ward the sea, the subsidence of the land, or the 
washings of the water, discovered the existence of 
a large under-ground brick-arched chamber, doubt- 
less constructed in former years of the French 
war, when contraband trade was extensive, and 


' amongst certain classes popular, and when profits 


were so large as to admit of the construction of 
such under-ground and secret receptacles, un- 
used when discovered, but which, being built in a 
bank of earth, formed a safe method of concealing 
from the officers of the law all kinds of contra- 
band wares. 


This place we school-boys knew as the “Smug-_ 


glers’ Cave,” and in those days there was many a 
legend connected with it, which curious youth ex- 
tracted from garrulous old age. There never was 
such a place for tales of adventure and smug- 
gling, in which the narrators had taken part, as 
Ryde ; and, amongst others, the following tale was 
told to the writer by an aged sea-faring man, who 
took delight in getting hold of young folks, and 
spinning the toughest yarns, none the less won- 
derful for having occurred so many years ago. 
One of these yarns related to the Smugglers’ Cave, 
the neighborhood of which had been the scene of 
the tragedy which we now proceed to narrate. 

James Morrison was one of a band of smug- 
glers, and one of the most efficient of the body, 
always active and enterprising, the first to point 
out a hazardous exploit, and the first to carry out 
his own plan. He was admired by all his mates, 
and was the very life of the lawless society in 
which he moved. His comrades adored him; and 
his natural enemies, the custom-house officers, 
looked upon a capture as nearly hopeless when 
once James was known or suspected to have a 
share in the transaction. His youth alone pre- 
vented his being the captain of the tribe; but the 
elders, although they admired his spirit, feared 
his rashness, and it was always considered neces- 
sary to call in the aid of the older heads to mod- 
erate the zeal and repress the recklessness of his 
advice and proceedings. He was never known 
to desert a friend under any circumstances, or 
even a cargo whilst there was a chance of success 
left, and his uniform good luck showed what dar- 
ing can accomplish when upheld by an intelligent 
head and a dauntiless heart. 

William Lowe was another member of the fra- 
ternity, and his gifts lay in an almost opposite 
direction to those of Morrison. Covert and sly, 
ested 
idea and make it his own, Cautious to almost 


the verge of timidity, he seldom or never under. 
took anything in which he did not succeed. But 
although every one of his fellows recognized his 
usefulness, none loved him. None distrusted him 
because all believed that the dreadful oaths by 
which the society were bound together were too 
terrible.to be broken by one so careful; and the 
awful punishments which were known to await a 
convicted informer would, every one supposed 
deter even the worst amongst them from commit. 
ting the blackest crime with which a smuggler 
can be branded—that of informing against his 
accomplices. 

Strange as it may appear, these two men were 
friends. They were seldom apart. On more than 
one occasion they had rendered the most matezi- 
al service to each other. James had saved Will. 
iam’s life, and rescued him several times from 
the fangs of the law. William had by his pru. ; 
dence saved more than one eargo for James. : 
And to all appearance their friendship ought to 
have been cemented by mutual benefits bestowed 
and expected; but it was so on one side only, 
William often envied James his brilliant success, 
and, more than all, envied his larger gains and 
his influence with his companions. On one'occa- 
sion Morrison had injured Lowe, without know- 
ing it, in a tender point, “‘ the affection of wom- 
an,” and the latter vowed, though secretly, to have 
revenge. | 

Morrison had embarked his all in one transac- 
tion, the favorable result of which would give 
him independence, or, at all events, would enable 
him to marry the object of their joint affections, 
who preferred his bold and brilliant character to 
that of his more sly and prudent associate. What 
will not a combination of self-interest, anger, and 
injured affection effect? The tempter saw his 
opportunity; the means were at hand. Secret 
information was given by Lowe to an officer of 
great activity and address, the best methods were 
adopted to secure success by the officers of the 
law, and the result could scarcely be otherwise 
than favorable to their wishes. 

The eventful night came; the whole gang of 
smugglers were collected ; the venture was one of 
more than ordinary value, and expectation was at 
its height, when one of the scouts rushed in 
amongst the smugglers and gave the alarm that 
they were betrayed and surrounded. The kegs 
of spirits had all been landed, the horses loaded 
with the rich parcels of silks and other excisable 
articles, and all was in readiness for a start in- 
land. The boats had shoved off in security, aft- 
er effecting the landing. What could be done? 
If the boats were recalled, the necessary signals 
would betray their position. If they were not 
recalled, the loss of the whole venture seemed in- 
evitable. In this dilemma Morrison proposed 
that a division should be made; that the least 
valuable but most numerous of the packages 
should at once be taken in the direction in which 
the officers were known to be, whilst the remain- 
der of the goods, being the chief hope of the ex- 
pedition, should remain stationary for a time, and 
when those in charge heard their comrades en- 
gaged with the \pfficers, the reserve should make a 
rush in another Wirection, and, if possible, escape. 
This plan was too hopeful not to be carried into 
immediate effect. Morrison was left in charge 
of the reserve, or most valuable part of the cargo, 
whilst Lowe went with the other. At that time 
forfeiture of the goods was the worst to be ex- 
pected; the severe laws against the persons of 
such offenders had not been enacted. The pun- 
ishment of a row was only a short imprisonment, 
if detected; but they generally managed to es- 
cape; for the officers were too eager to seize the 
goods, upon which their hope of reward rested, to 
look much after the offenders, from whom noth- 
ing but hard knocks could be had, and the cap- 
ture of whom was, to the most sagacious of the 
officers, very much like cutting the throat of the 
goose which laid the golden eggs. 

The expedition, divided as aforesaid, proceeded 
toward the officers’ station, and, as was expected, 
was immediately pounced upon. The usual rat- 
tling of sticks in the fight which ensued, and the 
shouts of the combatants, warned Morrison that 
his time for action had arrived, and he moved qui- 
etly off, accordingly, with every chance of success, 
so completely had the ruse taken. Suddenly a 
cry arose amongst the officers: “ Divide, lads, di- 
vide! They make off with the best part of the 
booty toward Nettlestone.” 

The word of command was given ; the already 
captured goods were left in charge of half the 
number of officers; and the rest and’ strongest 
party of the custom-house people, mounting the 
captured horses and their own, started off in the 
direction pointed out. Then occurred a featful 
race. The smugglers, having the advance of near- 
ly half a mile, had at first the advantage; but 
their heavily laden horses could not long preserve 
their speed, and after a severe chase the flying. 
party was overtaken. Morrison, nothing daunt- 
ed, rallied his men, and placing the horses in the 
rear, gave directions to the drivers to move on 
immediately they had recovered their breath, and 
as soon as the fight commenced, and if possible 
to effect their escape. 

James Morrison and his men fought like tigers 
at bay; to him capture was ruin, not only to his 
fortune, but to his hopes of love and happiness. — 
He was everywhere through the fight ; none seem- 
ed able to stand before his blows, when at last he 
came hand to hand with the chief officer in charge 
of the party. If he were vanquished, the goods 
would be safe. James’s strength seemed doubled, 
his eyes flashed fire, and the blows of his stick 
could be kept off no longer. The officer had be- 
haved with great forbearance as to sacrificing life, 
but finding himself hard pressed, and after sev- — 
eral warnings, drew a pistol and fired, James 
fell. The rest of the smugglers, seeing resistance 
hopeless, and yet determined to save their leader, 
made a desperate rally and carried him off, leav- 
ing the goods undefended. The capture of the 
goods was complete, although all the men ¢s- 
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caped; and in an hour or two James awoke to 
consciousness in the hands of his friends. 

Shortly after their rout, the whole party of 
smugglers met at their usual place of rendezvous, 
which was the cave or subterranean chamber be- 
fore mentioned. -The laborers had, according to 
custom, immediately dispersed to their own houses ; 
for they, although employed, were never trusted 
_ with the secrets of the gang. When the muster 
was complete, the whole party arranged them- 
selves for a consultation. 
as comfortable as possible ; for it was found too 
dan to remove him to his usual place of 
residence, which was at a considerable distance, 
and since the effusion of blood had been stopped 
he had rapidly revived. The wound was not con- 
sidered very dangerous, and the hardy fellows 
were used to treat everything but death lightly. 
Lowe was nearly the last who arrived. He had 
hesitated a long time whether or not he should 
come at all, but with the consciousness of guilt 
had considered that his staying away might have 
a suspicious appearance ; he therefore put a bold 
front on the matter, and with an air rather more 
swaggering than usual with him, he made his ap- 
pearance with his fellows. The arrival of the 
few remaining members of the body was the sig- 
nal for the commencement of the consultation as 
to the cause of the misfortune, and the best mode 
of avoiding such a thing in future. 

The old captain of the gang was the first who 
spoke; in a few nervous words he explained to 
the meeting that it was quite clear treachery 
must have been at work; that the very force in 
which the custom-house officers mustered was of 
itself a convincing proof that they expected great 
booty and considerable resistance. The idea of 
treason was generally repudiated by the smug- 
glers. Who, they said, could be guilty of such a 
thing? Were they not all as brothers? Had 


they not too often been tried to allow even for a~ 


moment of such a suspicion being cast amongst 
those present ? 

“Tt must have been the boat people,” said Lowe. 

“Tt could not have been they,” replied the cap- 
tain; “for, as was customary, they did not know 
where the fall was to be made until a few min- 
utes before, when the information was given to 
them by signal by myself with the usual flashings 
and cross-lights.”’ 

One brought forward one suspicion, another a 
different one, until at last an old smuggler, almost 
borne down by years, whose duty it was to watch 
about through the country, and do the other light 
business of the company—for his strength for 
carrying goods and fighting was gone—quietly 
rose and said, “ Comrades, guard the door.” 
Every one started to his feet. All knew that 
some information of the greatest importance was 
about to be given, and that the traitor must be 
amongst themselves. Every one looked at his 
neighbor with blank dismay; the blood left 
Lowe’s cheek, but the light was too gloomy to 
show it to his fellows. 

Those whose duty it was reported that all was 
secure, and the old man then called out, “ Will- 
iam Lowe, step forward, and answer for your 
treason to your comrades!” All shrank from 
him; and although he did not advance, he was 
instantly standing alone. The old man then re- 
sumed: “William Lowe, where were you last 
Thursday night ?” 
_- He hurriedly answered, “At home;” that he 

had not stirred out after dark. 

“Tf so,” said the old man, “how was it that I 
met you in Union Street, in Ryde, after eleven 


o'clock at night, coming in a direction from 


Lieutenant Austen’s house? I could not be mis- 


taken; for I have lived too long in the world, . 


and had too much to do with the ‘fair trade,’ 
not to make myself certain where my suspicions 
are once aroused. I-should have mentioned it to 
the captain, but that it was then only suspicion, 
and I dared hardly think you were a traitor.” 

William answered not a word; in the hard-set 
looks of his comrades he saw his fate. 

“Further than this,” pursued the old man, 
“ Bill Simmons, one of the laborers, told me that 
at the first fight he saw a man with a red neck- 
erchief leave our ranks, run behind a bush, and 
speak to the lieutenant just before the cry was. 
raised that the best part of the goods had gone 
off toward Nettlestone. Who present has a red 
neckerchief but William Lowe ?” 

All looked round; the proof was deemed con- 
clusive, and each man looked in his neighbor's 
face for confirmation of his own opinion. There 
was evidently but one feeling. 

The captain, after a few minutes’ considera- 
tion, and examining the faces of his comrades, 
pronounced the fatal words: ‘‘ William Lowe, you 
have betrayed us. You have broken your oath. 
You must die.” 

The unhappy wretch saw not one gleam of pity 
in any face—his fate was sealed, and he well 
knew that his death would follow. Notwith- 

“standing all this, he did not fail; his cheek was 
livid, and the moisture oozed from every pore, 
yet there’ he stood erect, gasping for breath, con- 
demned as well by his own conscience as by the 
voice of his comrades. A sudden cry from the 
man who stood nearest Morrison’s bed called at- 
tention to the wounded man. All thought for 
the time that he was dead; but he had only 
swooned, overcome by his own feelings on hear- 
ing the sentence given; for at that moment the 
reality of his friend’s treachery flashed suddenly 
on his mind. 


Nothing now remained but the mode of carry- § 


ing out the sentence. It was the first crime of 
the kind that had taken place in that neighbor- 
- hood and amongst that set, and it was deemed 
necessary that the mode of execution should be 
the most horrible and protracted that could be 
devised, yet at the same time no one liked to 
stain his hand with blood. 

The old man who had brought the accusation 
solved the difficulty. ‘* When I was in Doherty’s 


gang in the north of Ireland,” said he, “ we were | 


Poor James was made - 


betrayed then as now, and the sentence was that 
the informer should be tied on to a half-tide rock 
at the time of the rising flow of the tide, and left 
to drown.” 

No acclamation greeted his proposal; but in 
the stern murmur which arose from the assembly 
the old man read their approval of the plan. 

The captain, again addressing the culprit, said, 
“ This night, at the rise of the flood-tide, you shall 
be exposed to its mercy; and all within hearing 
of our justice shall learn what is the fit fate for 
an informer.” 

Lowe’s heart died within him. One cry for 
mercy passed his lips; but he saw that all was 
in vain, and he again sank into a gasping silence. 
As it was now early dawn, all except those left 
to guard the prisoner separated, and returned to 
their homes. 

The following night—it was a calm, bright, 
beautiful moonlight—the tide turned to the flood 
at nine o’clock ; at ten some dark bodies were 
seen moving over the sands from the wood on 
the shore in front of Atherly—where the Smug- 
glers’ Cave is-situated—in the direction of a num- 
ber of isolated rocks, or rather large stones, which 
were sprinkled here and there on the sand in front 
of the cave, but about a quarter of a mile from 
the high-water mark on the shore. The tide 
runs out and leaves a great extent of sandy beach 
for possibly nearly a mile on that shore, and the 
rocks spoken of are more than half way between 
high and low water mark. They are all black 
with a growth of sea-weed, so that a man’s figure 
in dark clothes would not at a distance be ob- 
served upon them. In a short time the dark ob- 
jects were seen returning. For an hour afterward 
all was silent, when suddenly through the night 
air arose a cry so appalling that it struck at once 
to the hearts of all who heard it. Some of the 
nearest residents in Ryde, not connected with the 
boatmen, rushed-to the beach, feeling assured that 
some accident must have happened ; but all con- 
nected with the water seemed to be absent, and 
their boats were all stranded on the beach await- 
ing the return of the tide. “It comes from the 
rocks ne.c Atherly,” said one; and the whole 
posse of listeners rushed to the spot, where in va- 
rious attitudes of silent attention they found a 
number of men, apparently boatmen. “ What is 
the meaning of that unearthly cry ?” they eagerly 
--inquired. But from the men assembled they re- 
ceived no reply. At the time it was supposed 
that all were too much horror-stricken to inter- 
fere, but afterward their behavior was attributed 
to a different motive. : 

A slight ripple now curved the surface of the 
water, and the moon, previously sometimes ob- 
scured by light clouds, shone out in full reful- 
gence. The ripple must have washed above the 
poor wretch’s lips, for instantly there burst forth 
a torrent of gurgling cries; these continued for 
a few. moments, when fainter and fainter grew 
the sobs of mortal agony, and it was apparent to 
all that human assistance was of no further avail. 
As soon as this was certain, all the boatmen left 
in parties of two and three, none looking back 
or speaking. The towns-people, after agreeing 
amongst themselves to be on the spot the mo- 
ment the tide rendered examination practicable 
the next morning, separated for their homes, to 
retail the mysterious and dreadful story to their 
expectant families. | 

The morning came fine and clear. The earli- 


| est of the spectators of the night before rushed 


to the spot ; and there, in the centre of the group 
of rocks, they found the body of a man in a sit- 
ting posture chained to a “ half-tide rock,” stone- 
lead, the expression on his countenance indica- 
ting the awful death he had died. It was Will- 
iam Lowe. 

Even in the days of the narrator’s school-boy 
life the old inhabitants of Ryde shunned the spot 
of a moonlight night when the tide came rippling 
on. The same shrieks in imagination were again 
heard by them; the horrors of that fearful night 
were recalled to their minds, and they used to point 
out,.to their children and visitors to the watering- 
place the spot where “the condemned smuggler 
was chained by his comrades to that ‘half-tide 
rock,’ and drowned.” A proper fate, they used 
to say, for all informers. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


LeaRnina@ the Chinese language is no light task, and 
the Harvard students who are about to undertake it 
must give plenty of time and untiring patience. A 
** good ear” is said also to be an indispensable quali- 
fication in a pupil. Opinions differ as to the length 
of time required to obtain a good knowledge of Chi- 
nese; but one of the best speakers of it among for- 
eigners in China: (the interpreter to the British Lega- 
tion at Pekin) thinks that a faithful student can get a 
fair acquaintance with the language in three years. 
Others, who have had some experience, say that a use- 
Jul knowledge may be gained in less time. The Bos- 
ton Advertiser gives some interesting information in 
regard to the new Chinese professor at Harvard, Mr. 
Ko-kunhua, or Mr. Ko, as he seems to be called at 
Cambridge. He was selected in China by Mr. Francis 
P. Knight, the originator of this undertaking, and by 
whose efforts a subscription has been raised to defray 
the cost of it; for the experiment of giving instruc- 
tion in Chinese at Harvard is not tried at the expense 
of the university. The contributions came from re- 
tired merchants who formerly lived in China, some 
merchants and manufacturers in the China trade, and 
from others interested in the scheme. 

The new instructor, Mr. Ko, is an intelligent, well- 
educated gentlemangabout forty-four years of age, re- 
fined and dignified, and fully qualified for the position 
he has assumed. He brought with him his wife and 
five children, as well as two servants, and lives in a 
neat house not far from the college. The whole fam- 
ily retain their rich national dress, and prefer in gen- 
eral their national food; but in other respects they 
seem to like American customs, and desire to conform 
to them. Already this cultivated Chinese family have 
won many friends in Cambridge. 


At the firat annual meeting of the Foreign Sunday- 


gregational Church, Brooklyn, it was recommended 
that Sunday-schools throughout the country should 
set apart one Sunday in 1880 for the celebration of the 
centennial of the foundation of sach schools by Rob- 
ert Raikes. In London and in all the larger towns 
and cities of Great Britain the centennial of Robert 
Raikes’s little school will be celebrated next year by 
public meetings. Collections will be taken at these 
meetings for the purpose of establishing a fund for 
the improvement of existing Sunday-schools, and of 
extending the movement throughout the world. ‘ 


The bill to be introduced into the Spanish Cortes 
for gradual emancipation provides that slaves of the 
age of fifty-five and over be freed immediately, and 
others annually, according to their age, until the year 
1890, when all are to be set free. Each year, beginning 
with 1880, $100,000 will be charged on the Cuban budget 
for defraying the expenses of emancipation, $350 being 
paid to owners for each slave liberated by this act. 


Three thousand school-children were among the 
throng who welcomed General Grant on his arrival at 
Sacramento. 


The remarkable case of Joseph A. Blair, indicted for 
shooting his coachman, John Armstrong, at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, on the 26th of last June, was brought 


“Not guilty.” The trial had lasted two weeks, and 
the jury had been secluded four days. In this case, it 
will be remembered, there was no question as to who 
actually committed the deed ; the point ta be decided 
was whether Mr. Blair was justified in doing it, and 
he received the “* benefit of the doubt” which the law 
gives to an accused person. When the verdict of the 
jury was announced in court, a scene of excitement 
and emotion occurred such as is not often witnessed 
in the court-room, and in which the audience, the ac- 
quitted man and his friends, and the jurymen partici- 
pated. Even the judge was not unmoved. Perhaps 
the moral of this case can not be better presented 
briefly than by an extract from the New York Times: 
“His acquittal is in strict accordance with human 
justice. But while the verdict cleared him from the 
penalty of the law, it does not declare his action 
blameless. - His experience is not without a lesson for 
hasty employers....A man has a right to defend his 
life even by taking that of another, if it can not be 
avoided, but it is his duty to use every effort to keep 
clear of such dire necessity.” 


necticut, who was evidently in doubt as to the exact 
meaning of Postmaster-General Key’s last order, and 
wanted, if possible, to have his letter delivered, depos- 
ited a missive in the post-office the other day addressed 
as follows: 
Mr. Enos A. Hale, 
Assistant-Postmaster, 
250 Orchard Street, 
New Haven, . 
of New Haven, 
own of New Haven, 
County of New Haven, 
State of Connecticut, 
United States of America, 
Western Continent, 
ar System, 
Uni 


During the last year the American Bible Society 
printed about one thousand copies daily of its ten-cent 
New Testament, and yet was unable to supply all that 
were ordered. 


By the late disastrous floods in Spain it is believed 
that not far from three thousand persons have lost 
their lives, and ten thousand are made homeless. 
King Alfonso has done considerable to relieve the suf- 
ferers, and has announced that all contributions to- 
ward the celebration of his marriage, either from indi- 
viduals or public bodies, will be devoted to the relief 
of the distressed. It is reported that one wealthy resi- 
dent of Alicante has given $400,000 to the sufferers. 


October exhibited about as many changes of weather 
as could well be crowded into any single month. In 
New York city, for example, the sudden rise of the 
mercury to 88°, with dry, heavy, smoky atmosphere, 
and the sudden fall to 32° a couple of weeks later, af- 
forded variations pretty trying even to robust consti- 
tutions. 


A Congregational church in Minnesota having by 
great effort freed itself from long-standing debt, the 
pastor has exacted from the trustees a public pledge 
that they will close the doors of the church rather than 
again allow the church to become involved in debt. 
It would not be amiss if other churches should take 
somewhat the same stand, for a religious society 
should, for its own honor and for the honor of God, be 
particularly scrupulous to “* deal justly,” and to set an 
example of right business management, 


Sir Henry Bessemer is constructing an observatory 
to contain an enormous telescope capable of magnify- 
ing five thousand times. The Bessemer telescope will 
not have a metal speculum, as Sir Henry has discover- 
ed a method of grinding glass to the required curva- 
ture. The observatory itself is a marvel of skill. The 
entire upper floor revolves on a circular railway by hy- 
draulic power, subject to a touch of the finger of the 
astronomer, who thus enjoys all the advantages of out- 
of-door observation, combined with the comfort of his 
own library. 


‘The Miracle of the Slave,” a painting said to be 
three hundred years old, and formerly thé property of 
Charles Sumner, was lately sold at auction in Boston 
for $110. - 


According to Detroit newspapers, there is in Adri- 
an, Michigan, a certain Edwin Smith who is the pos- 
sessor of a remarkable beard, no less than seven feet 
six inches in length. Of course it is impossible for 
him to allow this abundant growth to sway at its own 
free will, but he keeps it ‘‘ done up” with thread and 
hair-pins in a compact bunch under his chin. Mr. 
Smith is about forty-seven years old, and not far from 
six feet in height. So when he is invited to exhibit 
his extraordinary possession, he mounts a chair, and 
then the beard touches the floor. 


About twelve years ago a Christian Association was 


| started in Paris for the benefit of the great number of 


English-speaking young men who constantly reside in 
that city. It is now in a very flourishing condition. 
Its quarters are centrally located ; it has a large read- 
ing-room, a good library, and rooms for classes, games, 
and conversation are provided. The president, Mr. H. 


school Association, held in the Clinton Avenue Con- | 


H. Shepper, has done much to secure the prosperity of 


| 


to a conclusion on October 22 by the jury’s verdict of | 


A Boston paper informs us that a resident of Con-- 


this association, sparing no pains to make it pleasant 
as well as useful. During the summer he has extended 
to the young men of the society a monthly invitation 
to his country home, about ten miles from Paria 
There, in the beautiful park, beneath the trees, was 
held the usual Sunday Biblé class, after which the hos- 


tables spread with a substantial lunch. . 


Collisions at sea are frequent enough to make the 
recently promulgated international code of rules reg- 
ulating the manner in which vessels shall pass each 
other a matter of great interest and importance. This 
new code will not go into operation till September 1, 
1880, and meanwhile pilots and captdins will have time 
to become familiar with the provisions. The new code 
gives rules for vessels passing each other at sea, reg- 
ulations to secure the safety of steamers laying tele- 


- graphic cables, for steamers that have been disabled, 


and for slow steamers, and decrees that steamers and 
sailing vessels shall go at slow speed in fogs, mists, or 
snow-storms. Doubtless these sea laws, being binding 
upon all nations, will greatly simplify navigation. 


Telephones are used in London hospitals to diminish 
the risk of infection, by diminishing personal commu- 
nication with the fever wards in sending messengers. 


Chloride of soda (Labarraque’s solution) is recom- 
mended by the Medical Record as a most usefal appli- 
cation in all cases of poisoning by the poison-ivy. If 
the skin is broken, the solution should be diluted with 
water. This is also an excellent local application in 
burns and scalds, as well as in erysipelas. | 


Wolves have made sad havoc among the cattle in sev- 
eral provinces of Russia. Even children and grown 
persons sometimes fall victims to the rapacity of these 
animals. A wolf appeared in the streets of a village 
in the province of Vilna not long ago, and seized a boy 
three yeare old, who was playing in the yard near a 
house. The mother’s screams aroused the neighbors, 
and many persons started in pursuit. But the wolf 
escaped, with the child in its jaws, into the forests in 
the vicinity, and though search was continued ‘two 
days, no trace of the child could be found. 


The twenty-second birthday of King Alfonso of 
Spain, November 22, is fixed as his marriage day. The 
apartments cf the future Queen are being prepared iu 
the Palace of the Plaza de Oriente. 


An exchange states that two or three manufacturers 
owning large silk and lace mills intend to bring to this 
country about 300 Swiss weavers, skilled workmen in 
fine lace and delicate fabrica, who do the work in their 
own houses. It is the plan to select cheap but good 
land at some distance from a railroad, but near this 
city, where the weavers can not be interfered with, and 


den. The women do the house and out-door work, as 
the men, who weave, are obliged to keep their hands 
in sgitable conditien for the delicate work. 


A Rassian medical journal has an article upon the 
beneficial results of singing as a healthful exercise. 
It is based upon the examination of a number of sing- 
ers between the ages of nine and fifty-three... Experi- 
ments seem to prove “ that the relative and even the 
absolute circumferenée of the chest is greater among 
singers than among those who do not sing, and that it 
increases with the growth and age of the singer.” 
Thus the practice of singing as introduced and prac- 
ticed in most of our public schools is not only a plea- 
sant recreation for the children, but promotive of their 
health and vigor. . 


Punch believes some fitting public monument should 
be erected ‘‘in thankful commemoration of the close 
of the Zulu war, unnecessary, costly, and at first disas- 
trous.” He therefore supplies the inscription for its 
face, in which the advantages of this war are detailed, 
and which ends as follows: 


It was wound up by the capture 
of the Fattest Savage south of the Equator, 
thus closing a fallacious policy 
by the acquisition of a new and permanent attraction 
at the Aquarium, 
while bringing home, 
to the profonnd satisfaction of the British Tax-payer, 
to be rewarded with a Statue at Madame Tussaud's, 
the Great Proconsul of fis Time. 
a; A grateful Country, 
wiljing to acknewledge in the midst of much 
misfortune 4 
|. One undisputed public benefit, . 
has raised this Monument 
in Memory 
of one of the Costliest Blunders 
- Of Modern Times. 


Creedmoor, as the best known of American rifle 
ranges, will retain the popular favor; but Brinton has 
begun to attract the attention of riflemen in general. 
It is ay official range for the New Jersey National 
Guard.; The recept meeting of the New Jersey Rifle 
Association lasted four days, and presented a varied 
programme, attractive to the local teams as well as to 
outsiders. 


From a sketch of “‘ Dr. Joseph P. Thompson's Last 
Days” in the Independent, we gather some items which 
will be read with interest by those who knew him per- 
sonally or through his writings. During the last few 
weeks of his life, when suffering much from pain and 
weariness, he stiil continued his literary and religious 
work, more anxious than ever to have it faithfully 
done. He carefully read the proof of an essay entitled 


“* What is Religion?” which he had prepared for the . 


British Quarterly Review ; and when, being too feeble 
to write with his own hand, he dictated a long article 


read it to competent critics, that every inaccuracy might 
be corrected. At the request of the American Board, 
he prepafed a memorial to be laid before the Evangel- 
ical Alliance which recently met at Basle. He had 
hoped to be able to urge the Alliance in person to 
adopt measures for sccuring absolute religious free- 
dom throughout the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This, 
of course, he was unable to do; but the reading of the 
memorial aroused the Alliance to a sense of the wrong 
done to Protestant Christians in Austria in the tres- 
passes upon their religious liberties, and a deputation 
of influential men of different nations was appointed 
to wait upon the Emperor of Austria and invoke re- 
dress. Dr. Thompson was much gratified, and looking 


struck one more blow for liberty.” 

Dr. Thompgon’s remains were buried in Berlin, by 
his own directions. A plot of ground was selected in 
the cemetery of the Jerusalem Church, which fronts on 
Belle Alliance Strasse, and there they repose under the 
shade of lindens and Jocusts, not far from the grave of 


Mendelasohn, 


pitable and genial host entertained his guests at long» 


to divide it into lots large enough fora house and gar- - 


upon a topic with which he was perfectly familiar, he: 


at his helpless arm, exclaimed, “This old hand has — 
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GEORGE CAULFIELD’S JOURNEY. 


By MISS BRADDON. © 


— 


CHAPTER II. | 
STAGE THE FIRST. 


' Ware George Caulfield was talking to his 
mother, the vicar of Freshmead was plodding up 
and down -the streets of Grandchester, eager, 
hopeful, determined to unravel the tangled skein 
of the nameless woman’s fate. Who was she? 
what was she? Had she actually been murder- 
ed? and if so, for what reason? Who was the 
gainer by her death? and in what way ? 

Mr. Leworthy started at an advantage. Every- 
body in Grandchester knew him, and he knew 
everybody. The police were ready to confide in 
him freely. The local magistrates would-be glad 
to help him. But on this occasion he was inclined 
to rely on his own wits. The police were at work 
for Mr. Brockbank’s client. If they succeeded, 
well and good. But the vicar was not going to 
work with them. 

His first visit was to the office of a daily paper, 
where he handed in the following advertisement : 
“Missing, since November 80, a young lady; 
when last seen she wore a Rob Roy tartan shawl, 
a brown straw hat, and blue gauze vail. Any 
one affording information will be handsomely re- 
warded on applying to E. L., care of Mr. Brock- 
bank, solicitor, Deansgate.” 

This advertisement Mr. Leworthy took to the 
three local dailies. 


His next visit was to Mr. Elsden, of Briergate. 


-“ A man would hardly make use of another 
man’s card unless he had some business or social 
relations with that other man,” reflected the vicar, 
as he tramped along, sturdy in bearing, determined 
in step. ‘‘ A man does not pick up a visiting-card 
_ in the street.” | 

He found Mr. Elsden elderly and plethoric, a 
man who rarely got through a business letter 
without stopping in the middle to mop his highly 
polished cranium with a crimson silk handker- 
chief. This gentleman was amiable, but not brill- 
iant. He had read the report of yesterday’s in- 
quest, ahd was therefore posted in the facts; but 
he had no ideas to offer. | | 

“How did that young man get hold of your 
card?” asked the vicar. ‘ He must have picked 
' jit up in some illegitimate way, unless he is among 

the.number of your personal acquaintance.” 

Mr. Elsden gave a supercilious laugh. 

“T hope my friendships do not lie among se- 

cret murderers,” he said. - | 

“‘ Of course, we all hope that, naturally, but one 
can never tell. My friend describes this young 
man as of gentlemanly appearance and good man- 
ners. -looking, too, quite an interesting 
countenance; pale, with dark eyes, silky brown 
mustache—what is generally called a poetic style 
of face.” | 

' The Grandchester merchant seemed to retire 
within himself, and to be absorbed in profound 
thought. Presently he gave a sigh, and began to 
mop his polished brow and the barren arch above 
it, whereon no hair had grown for the last decade. 

“T don’t want to mix myself up in this busi- 
ness,” he said at last. “It is sure to entail 

_ trouble.” | 

_ “As a Christian, as an honest man, you are 
bound not to withhold any information that can 
tend to exculpate the ignocent,” urged the vicar, 
with some warmt 

“ But how do I know that I can give any such 
information ?” demanded Mr. Elsden, testily.. “If 
I give utterance to my ideas, I may be only put- 
ting you on a false scent.” | 

. “Better hazard that than withhold anything.” 

“T know absolutely nothing. But your de- 
scription might apply to a young man called Foy, 
who was in my employment three years ago.” 

“What character did he bear when you knew 
him 

“Excellent. He left me of his own accord, in 
order to improve his position. He was a talented 
young man—first-rate accountant, good linguist— 
and I had no situation to give him worthy of his 
talents. He left me to go to Kibble & Umpleby’s, 
packers, in Deansgate, as corresponding clerk. I 
-was only able to give him seventy-five pounds a 
veag. He was to have two hundred at Kibble’s. 
They do a great deal of business with Spanish 
America and the French colonies, and they want- 
ed a clerk who could write good French and 
Spanish.” | 

“T see. Do you suppose that he is still at Kib- 
ble & Umpleby’s ?” 

“T have not heard the contrary.” 

“ Was this Mr. Foy a native of Grandchester ? 
Had he family or friends here ?” 

“No, he was quite alone. I believe he was of 
French extraction. He used to boast that he was 
eam from some famous family called De 

oix.” 

“T should be very grateful to you if you could 
give me any further information about this young 
man.” 

“What kind of information? My acquaint- 
ance with him never extended beyond my office. 
I know that he was clever. He was regular in 
his business habits, and I had every reason to 
suppose he was well behaved. He brought me a 
letter of recommendation from a firm at Lyons, 
with which I do business. I engaged him on the 
strength of that letter.” : 

“I see. Then he was a stranger in Grandches- 
ter. Something you can tell me, however—the 
house in which he lodged while he was in your. 
maplayinets: You must have known his address 
then.” | 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Elsden; and then he 
put his ips to an ivory mouth-piece, and murmur- 
ed some order down a gutta-percha tube. 

_ Five minutes afterward a clerk appeared with 

a slip of paper, which he laid before his employer. 

“That is the address, Sir,” | 


Mr. Elsden handed the paper to the vicar. 

“There it is, Sir. You see there is only one 
address, and the young man was with me near- 
ly two years—an indication of steady habits, I 
think.” 

“No doubt. I dare say Mr. Foy is a most es- 
timable person. But I must find the dark-eyed, 
pale-faced young man who gave your card to my 
friend, and whether I find him in Mr. Foy’s shoes 
or in anybody else’s, I’ll make it rather hot for 
him.” 

And with this unchristian speech the vicar 
took leave of Mr. Elsden. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MYSTERY OF ROSE COTTAGE. 


Mr. Lewortuy’s next call was at Kibble & Um- 
pleby’s. Here he acted with greater subtlety. 
He asked to see the head clerk, and informed 
that gentleman that he had been recommended 
to apply there for a small service which he had 
been unable to get done anywhere else. He 
wanted a letter written to a correspondent at Ca- 
diz, and.he had not found anybody in Grand- 
chester who knew enough Spanish to write such 
a letter for him. He had particular reasons for 
not writing in French or English, as his commu- 
nication was of a strictly private character, and 
the gentleman to whom he had occasion to write 
understood no language but his.own. 

“T am told you have a clerk who is a first-rate 
Spanish scholar,” Mr. Leworthy said in conclu- 
sion. 

“Quite true, Sir. Our foreign clerk, Mr. Foy, 
knows Spanish as well as he knows French, and 
can write you as good a letter in Italian or Por- 
tuguese as in either. It’s rather lucky you look- 
ed in this morning, though. To-morrow would 
have been too late.” © 

“Why? Is he leaving you?” 

The clerk grinned. / 

“Only for a fortnight’s holiday—rather an im- 
portant event in his life. He’s going to be mar- 


ried to-morrow morning—to the daughter of our™ 


junior partner, the youngest Miss Umpleby.” 
“Oh, he is going to be married to-morrow 
morning! I congratulate him—and the young 
lady. Has it been a long engagement ?” 
“A year and a half. The old gentleman was 
very much against it at the first—thought his 
daughter might have looked higher—as of course 


she might, though she’s one of a large family. - 


But the firm had been pleased with the young 
man, and the young man had got a footing in the 
firm’s houses, which is more than the common 


ruck of us do—unless it’s a bit of a kick-up at: 


Christmas-time, in a condescending way, which 
we may appreciate or may not, according to the 
bent of our minds. But this young Foy is music- 
al, and he’s half a foreigner, and those two things 
have stood him in good stead with the firm’s fami- 
lies; and the upshot of it all is that Ke’s going 
to be married to the youngest Miss Umpleby the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Could I see him fora few minutes? Isha’n’t 
detain him long.” 

“Certainly, Sir. I’m sure he’ll be happy to 
oblige you,” said the clerk, who knew all about 
the vicar of Freshmead, one of the most popular 
‘men within twenty miles of Grandchester. 

The clerk went to fetch Mr. Foy, and returned 
presently with that accomplished young man. 
The vicar was a student of character. He had 
not spent all his days amidst the green pastures 
of Freshmead. Seven years of his life had been 
devoted to preaching and teaching, and doing all 
manner of good works, in one of the vilest and 
most populous districts of East London. He had 
had plenty to do with scoundrelism in his time; he 


knew a scoundrel when he saw one; and his first - 


glance at Gaston Foy convinced him that this 
young favorite of fortune was as dark a villain 
as ever wore a smooth face to gull the world. 

Yes, despite his polished manners; his gentle 
and insinuating smile, and the oily blandness of 
his legato tones, the vicar made up his mind that 
this was the villain he wanted. This was the 
man who had brought his dying victim to the 
railway station, and transferred the burden of his 
crime to a stranger. 

George Caulfield had minutely described the 
man’s appearance, and this man, ir every feature, 
corresponded with that description. That he 
seemed perfectly happy and at ease did not sur- 
prise Mr. Leworthy. To a creature of this kind. 
dissimulation was second nature. 

The vicar stated his business, and sat down at 
the clerk’s desk to write a rough draft of the let- 
ter to be translated, but after writing a sentence 
he stopped abruptly. 

“It’s a business that requires some thought,” 
he said. “If you'll look in at my hotel this even- 
ing, and let me dictate the letter quietly there, I 
shall esteem it a favor. I won’t keep you half 
an hour, and you'll be doing me an inestimable 
service.” 

Mr. Foy looked at him rather suspiciously. 

' “My time is not my own just now,” he said. 
“If you'll send me your letter, I’ll put it into 
Spanish for you; but I have no time to call at 
your hotel.” 

This was said with a decided tone that settled 
the question. 

“T see,” thought the vicar. 
man to walk into any little trap that I may set 
for him.” 

“Pll send the letter to your private address 
this evening,” he said. . 

I live a little 


“You had better send it here. 
way out of Grandchester.” 

The vicar assented, wished Mr. Foy “ Good- 
morning,” and went away. Ten minutes after- 
ward he went back to Kibble & Umpleby’s, saw 
the clerk he had seen first, and said : 

“‘T may as well have Mr. Foy’s address, in case 
I shouldn't be able to get my letter written before 
he leaves business.” 


*had found its way to Parminter. 


“He is not the 


“Certainly, Sir. Mr, Foy lives at Parminter— 
Rose Cottage, Lawson Lane.” ‘ 

“Thanks. I may not want to send to him 
there, but it’s as well to be on the safe side. 
Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning, Sir,” said the clerk aloud. 
“ Fidgety old gentleman,” he ejaculated inwardly. 

Parminter was a rustic village seven miles 
from Grandchester. It did not lie in the direc- 
tion affected by Grandchester merchants or Grand- 
chester trades-people. Here were no Gothic man- 
sions, no fair Italian villas, springing like mush- 
rooms from the soil—one year a confusion of 
lime and mortar tubs, stacked flooring boards, 
and rough-hewn stone, and the next all smiling 
amongst geranium beds and ribbon bordering, 
velvet lawns and newly planted shrubberies. 
None of the commercial wealth of Grandchester 
The village 
was still a village—a mere cluster of laborers’ 
cottages, two or three old homesteads, and half a 
dozen small dwellings of a shabby-genteel type. 

Among these last was Rose Cottage, a small, 
square house with plaster walls, bright with 
greenery and scarlet berries, even in this wintry 
season. A bow-window below, rustic lattices 
above. Just such a house as a man with consid- 


erable taste and an inconsiderable income would : 


choose for himself. The small garden in front 
of the bow-window was in admirable order, yet 
the place had a deserted look somehow, Mr. Le- 
worthy thought, as he rang the bell. 

He rang once, twice, three times, with no more 
effect than if Rose Cottage had been a toy-house 
inhabited by Dutch dolls. This was aggravating. 
There was a meadow on one side of the cottage, 
where half a dozen sheep were browsing content- 
edly. The vicar climbed the hurdle which di- 
vided this pasture from Lawson Lane, and went 
round to the back of the cottage. Here there 
was a small garden neatly and tastefully laid out, 
but there was no more appearance of human life 
at the back of the house than in the front. 

““T suppose my gentleman comes home at night 
and lets himself in with a latch-key,” the vicar 


) said to himself, much provoked at having trav- 


elled seven miles without result. 

He was climbing the hurdle on his return to 
the lane, when a small girl in a very short skirt, 
a girl of timid aspect, carrying a beer jug, dropped 
him a courtesy, and said: 

“ Please, Sir, was it you a-ringing of that bell 
just now ?” 

“Was it me ?”’ ejaculated the vicar, impatient- 
ly. “ Yes, it were.” 

And then, smiling on the small girl, for he had 
a heart large enough for ever so many parishes 
of children, he said: 

“IT am not vexed with you, my dear; I am an- 
gry with Fate. Tell me all you know about that 
cottage, and I'll give you half a crown.” 

The girl gasped. She had never possessed a 
half crown, but she had an idea it meant abun- 
dance. Her father counted his wages by half 
crowns, and there were not many in a week’s 


wage. 

‘Please, Sir, Mr. Foy.lived there with his sis- 
ter, but they’ve left.” 

“Oh, they’ve left, have they? When did they 
leave ?” 

“Last Monday, Sir, and the lady she was very 
ill, Sir, and he took her away in a cab.” 

‘* And Mr. Foy has not been back since ?”’ 

“No, Sir. He left for good, and he give the 
key of the cottage to my mother, and the agent 
is to put up a board next week, and the house is 
to be let. It was took furnished, and it’s to be 
let furnished again.” 

“Did they live quite alone? Had they no 
servant ?” 

“No, Sir, never no reg’lar servant. Mother 
used to do the cleaning twice a week. Mother’s 
very sorry they be gone. They was good to 
mother.” 

“‘ How long had they lived there ?” 

“ Nigh upon a year.”- 

“‘ And the lady was Mr. Foy’s sister ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“‘ And now take me to your mother.” 

The girl looked wistfully at the jug. 

- * If you please, I was to fetch father’s beer, 
“T see. And if you don’t, father will be an- 
9”) 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Then you shall go—but first tell me where 
your mother lives.” 

The child pointed down Lawson Lane. ‘It’s 
the last cottage, Sir.” | 

* All right.” 

Just where the lane straggled off into ploughed 
fields and open country, there was a row of labor- 
ers’ cottages, and in the last of these Mr. Lewor- 
thy found a plaintive woman with a child in her 
arms, who owned to being the mother of the small 
girl with the jug. : 

The vicar wasted no time in preliminaries. He 
seated himself on an almost bottomless chair, 
and, with his stout umbrella planted between his 
knees, interrogated the matron thus: 

“You used’to work for Mr. Foy and his sister. 
What do you know about them ?” 

“Only that they paid me honorable for what 
I did, Sir. I’m bound to up and say that, who- 
ever asks me.” 7 

“Good. Did they live happily together as— 
brother and sister ?” 

Here the matron began to hesitate. She shift- 
ed her baby from one arm to the other. She 
gave a deprecating cough. a 

“JT see. They quarrelled sometimes.” 

“T never see ’em, Sir, for I scarce ever see Mr. 
Foy. He was off to Grandchester before I went 
éf a morning, and he didn’t come back till after 
I left. I used to go for the half day, you see, Sir, 
not the whole day. But I don’t think the young 
lady was bapPy I’ve seen her 
fretting, and people will talk, you see, Sir—neigh- 


be able to befriend her. 


post-mortem. 
post-mortem necessary,’ forsooth, said that fool of 


at high words, in summer-time, when the winders 
was all open, or when they was in the ee 

“T see. Had the sister been long ill ?” 

“No, Sir. Not above a month.” 

_“% What was the matter with her ?” 

“ Well, Sir, I can’t say azackly. It was a sort 
of wasting sickness like. She couldn’t keep noth- 
ing on her stomach of late, poor dear; and she 
had pains that racked her, and used to complain 
of a burning feel in her throat—out of sorts alto- 
gether, as you may say. I believe it all came 
from fretting.” | 

“Why did she fret so much? Was her broth- 
er very unkind to her?” 

“No, Sir. I don’t think it was his unkindness 
that worried her. But he used to keep very late 
hours—hardly ever coming home till the last 
train, and that worried her. Not that he was ever 
the worse for drink. He was the soberest young 
man as ever was; but she was of a jealous dispo- 
sition, and the thought that he was out enjoying 
himself with other people used to prey on her 
mind.” 

“That was hardly fair, if he treated her kind- 
ly when he was at home. A sister has no right 
to be jealous of a brother.” 

“Perhaps not, Sir; but jealous she was, and 
fret she did. ‘I’ve nobody but him in the world, 
Mrs. Moff,’ she said—my name being Moff—‘ and 
I can’t bear him to be always away. There was 
a time when he spent all his evenings at home.’ 
And then the tears would roll down her poor hol- 
ler cheeks, and it went to my ’eart to see her so 
miserable. I had a feller-feeling, you see, Sir, for 
I know how it worrits me when my master stops 
late at the ‘Coach and Horses’ on a Saturday 
night.” 

“ Ah, but it’s different witha husband. <A wife 
has a right to be exacting—not a sister. Now 
tell me how they left the place, and all about it. 
I’m interested in this poor girl, and perhaps I may 
Where did they go?” 

“He was going to take her to some place near 
the sea, on the other side of Grandchester, and a 
good way off. The name has gone clean out of 
my head. He was very kind to her from the time 
she fell ill. She told me so with her own lips. 
‘Gaston was never so kind to me in his life,’ she 
says. He fancied it was the air here that didn’t 
agree with her, she told me, and it is rather a re- 
laxin’ air, Sir. I feel it so sometimes myself; and 
if it wasn’t for my drop of beer, I should go off in 
a dead faint.” 

“What kind of a young woman was Miss Foy ? 
Was she like her brother?” 3 

“‘No, Sir, she were not. I never laid eyes on a 
brother and sister more unsimilar. She had been 
very pretty, there’s no denying that, but her nerv- 
ous worriting ways had that worn and preyed upon 
her that she was old and ’aggard before her time. 
She had light brown hair, and a fair skin, and 
blue eyes, and I dessay she had been a pretty 
figure before she wasted away like, but her ’ealth 
were never good from the time I knew her.” 

“Tid you see her the day she went away ?” 
asked the vicar. 

“It wasn’t a day, Sir. She went late at night, 
by the last train to Grandchester. She was to 
sleep in Grandchester, and go on to the sea-side 
next morning; and I do say that it wasn’t the 
right thing for a young person in her state of ’ealth 
to travel late on a winter’s night. But there, 
young feller, it wasn’t his fault, for he had to be 
at the office all day.” 

‘She was wrapped up warmly, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, she wore a thick Scotch plaid shawl that 
he bought her the winter before.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Black and red ?” said the vicar. | 

“Black and red,” assented the woman, with 
some astonishment. ‘One would think you’d 


it, Sir.” 


“I told you I was interested in the young lady,” 
answered the vicar, vaguely. 

He took out his memorandum-book, and wrote 
down the date and hour of the young woman’s 
removal from Rose Cottage. She had left in the 
one cab that plied between Parminter village and 
the Parminter Road Station. The cabman could 
be forth-coming if he were wanted, Mrs. Moff pro- 
tested. 

Mr. Leworthy rewarded this worthy woman with 


} @ crown piece, half of which he stipulated was to 


be given to the little girl when she came home 
from her errand, and then he walked briskly back 
to the station, which was a good half mile from 
Lawson Lane. He was lucky enough to get a 


_train in less than half an hour, and he was back 


in Grandchester at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Here he took.a cab and drove staight to. Mr. 
Brockbank’s office, to whom he imparted all he 
had done. 

“Upon my soul, you’re a clever fellow, vicar !” 
cried the lawyer; “‘ you ought to have been some- 
thing better than a parson.” 

“You mean I ought to have been something 
that pays better. Now look here, Brockbank, 
you must start off to Milldale by the first train, 
and get the coroner to order a ‘No 


a local. surgeon, because the immediate cause of 
death was obviously laudanum. Why, it’s clear 
to my mind, from what I’ve heard to-day, that 
this poor creature was slowly done to death by 
arsenic, and that the dose of laudanum was only 
given at the last to accelerate the end.” —_- 

Mr. Brockbank saw the force of this argument, 
and looked at once to his railway time-table. 

“‘There’s a train at 4.30,” he said; “I can go 
by that. And now what are you going to do?” 

“T shall call on Mr. Umpleby, and try and stop 
to-morrow’s wedding.” 

“What motive can this Foy have had for get- 
ting rid of his sister ?”’ speculated the lawyer. 

“Very little motive, I should imagine, for get- 
ting rid of a sister. But what if the young wom- 
an was something more difficult to dispose of than 
a sister? What if she was his wife? These two 
young people lived quite alone in a country lane. 
It was easy for them to live as man and wife, yet 
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for brother and sister. The char-woman’s 
account shows that the poor girl was jealous and 
unhappy. She fretted on account of Foy’s late 
hours. They were overheard quarrelling. Take 
my word for it, Brockbank, that ortunate 
young woman was a wife—a wife of whom Mr. 
Foy: grew mortally tired when he found that it 
was on the cards for him to marry Miss Umple- 
by, with a handsome dowry, and the prospect of 
rapid advancement in the house. Now I want you 
to set one of your clerks at work, without an hour’s 
delay, to hunt up the evidence of such a marriage, 
either in a church or at a registry office.” 


“Jt shall be done,” said Brockbank. “ Any- 


thing more ?” 
“Only thismuch. I have written an advertise- 
ment which will appear to-morrow in the three 
local dailies.” } 
He read the draft of his advertisement. “This 
may bring us information as to the next stage in 


. that poor young woman’s journey after she left 


Parminter,” he said. 

. “Possibly. You really are a genius in the art 
of hunting a criminal.” 

. “No, Sir, I am only thorough. I would do a 


deal more than this to help any one I love. 


Now I’m off. I dare say you’ve some business to 


get through before you start for Milldale.” 
“Only half a dozen letters to dictate,” answer- 
ed the lawyer, lightly, and then he put his lips to 
a speaking-tube and gave an order. ; 
- “Send up the short-hand clerk, and have a cab 
at the door at a quarter past four.” 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


YORKTOWN’S GREAT CELEBRATION. 


Warrarx has a way of thrusting greatness upon 
that otherwise would never be known to 

fame. Without the slaughter of Lronipas’s Spar- 
tan band, Thermopyle would have remained an 


ordinary mountain pass. Without the surrender 


of CornwaL.is, Yorktown, with its 250 inhabit- 
ants, its one hotel and half a dozen stores, would 
rank among the most insignificant of insignificant 
Virginian towns. But Cornwa ttis did surrender 
at Yorktown; here, as every school-boy knows, 
took place “the crowning event of the Revolu- 
tionary war.” The little town has a historical 
importance eclipsing that of our greatest cities, 
and Yorktown’s name will ring not only as long 
as our great republic has an existence, but until 
every record of its having been has perished off 
the face of the earth. 

During the rejoicings of our Centennial year 
Yorktown was compelled to hold its peace, for 
its time had not yet come. It might be suggest- 
ed that neither has its time come now; but ap- 
parently restraint was no longer possible. When 
its ninety-eighth anniversary began to approach, 
patriotic feeling swelled to such an extent as to 
suggest to the inhabitants of the Old Dominion 
that a commemorative celebration might be ar- 
ranged that should not only be brilliant in itself, 


but give additional interest to the great Centen- | 


nial to take place in 1881. For months past the 
citizens of Virginia have been giving the greatest 
attention to the scheme. Early in September the 
people of York County held a meeting to make 
arrangements. Dr. R. H. Power, of York County, 
was made permanent chairman, and committees 
on arrangements and finance were appointed. At 
a later meeting Governor Hotimay, of Virginia, 
and Mr. J. B. Horr, of the Norfolk Plaindealer, who 
had been appointed orator and poet, both resigned 
on account of pressing duties, and General WILL- 
14M B. TALIAFERRO was appointed orator, and Mr. 
Horr consented to give a short address. Later 
on, Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, wrote an open 
letter to Governor Ho.iimay, speaking of the na- 
tional importance of the celebration, and inviting 
the Governors of the thirteen original States to 
meet and consult in Philadelphia. On the 18th 
of October the Governors or their representa- 
tives met, and after speech-making in Independ- 
ence Hall, resolved to assist in making the cele- 
bration worthy of the event. The 23d of October 
was selected as an auspicious day, and the people 
held enthusiastic meetings and planned the pro- 


gramme. 

Fortunately for all concerned, when the impor- 
tant day arrived, the weather, though at first fret- 
ful and capricious, concluded finally to favor York- 
town’s celebration. Clouds and showers checker- 
ed the morning’s enjoyment, but by noon there 
was no question of a clear and balmy atmosphere. 


At an early hour the people from the surrounding © 


counties began to arrive, and soon there were sev- 
eral thousands gathered in the town and its im- 
mediate vicinity. The first and main objects of 
interest were the war ships comprising the North 
Atlantic squadron, which swung easily at anchor 
on the York River, their prows pointing up the 
stream. The bluffs and remnants of old Revo- 
lutionary earth-works overlooking the river were 
soon dotted with people gazing eagerly at the fleet. 
At eight o’clock they witnessed the ceremony. of 
dressing the ships, which was performed as if by 
magic. In the twinkling of an eye the national 
flag floated from the head of every mast in the 
fleet, and the band on the flag-ship struck up the 
“Star-spangled Banner.” The Powhatan, flying 
the pennant of Rear-Admiral WryYMaN, was an 
object of special interest. The Kearsarge, on ac- 
count of her battle with the cruiser Alabama, also 
came in for a share of attention. Besides these, 
there were the Marion, Saratoga, and Portsmouth. 

Noon was the hour at which a national salute, 
fired from the Powhatan, announced that the cer- 
emonies were about to begin. A few minutes 
later the steam-yacht Ocean Gem moved up to 
the wharf, having on board Governor HoLuipay 
and staff, of Virginia ; Adjutant-General Larra, of 
. L. Lincoin, of Massachusetts ; 
General Cameron, of Connecticut; and others. 
By this time the visiting military had arrived, and 
were formed in line to receive his Excellency. 
Upon landing, the Governor was met by Dr. Pow- 
ER, President of the Centennial Commission, and 


presented to Admiral Wyman, General Gerry, 
and the officers present, when the line of march 
was taken up for the speakers’ stand. During 
the progress of the procession a most laughable 
incident was witnessed by our artist, whose spir- 
ited sketches this article is designed to accom- 
pany. Among the many vehicles collected along 
the route was a large rockaway, having on its 
side in gilt letters the words “ Eastern Lunatic 
Asylum.” Whether one of the patients of the 
institution had been installed as driver it is im- 
possible to say, but this conveyance was observed 
to fall in line directly behind the Governor’s car- 
riage, and mounted the bluff in that conspicuous 
position. Several by-standers, noting the inviting 
comfort-of the cushioned seats, sprang into it, 
unaware of the character they were giving them- 
selves. When the discovery was made, there was 
a speedy exit. The objective point of the proces- 
sion was the grand stand, placed on a mound of 
the old Revolutionary earth-works, and facing the 
northwest at the head of McClellan Avenue. This 
structure was occupied to its utmost. capacity by 
the prominent personages present, with the re. 
ception committee. To the right the battalion of 
the regular army was placed in company column ; 
resting on them, and facing the stand, were the 
marines ; next came the Norfolk Light Artillery 
Blues ; on their left, the Peninsula Guards of 
Hampton ; and on the extreme left, the Ports- 
mouth Light Infantry. There being no room for 
the remainder of the troops in the line surround- 
ing the stand, they were allowed to stack arms, 
break ranks, and mingle with the spectators, who 
covered almost the entire space of several acres 
in front of the stand. Besides the troops, visit- 
ors to the number of 5000 or 6000 had gathered 
to hear the addresses. These were preceded by 
an appropriate prayer, offered by the Rev. Dr. O. 
E. Herrick, Post Chaplain of the United States 
Army, after which Governor HoLiipay was intro- 
duced by Dr. PowrEr. 

The Governor’s address was one of cordial wel- 


| come to the people of Virginia. He alluded to 
the fact that the great event which virtually closed 


the Revolution had taken place on their soil, and 
then spoke of the present celebration as but pre- 
liminary to the day, two years hence, when the 
people of all the States would gather in hosts 
upon the spot, which is to them, in common with 
France, their great ally, a heritage of fame, and 
would invite the world to witness how they value 
the virtue and the valor of the men who won the 
victory, and how they appreciate its wonderful re- 
sults. Governor Hotuinay, at the conclusion of 
his address, made way for General TALIAFERRO, 
the orator of the day. This gentleman is a native 
of Gloucester County, and played a prominent part 
in the late war. He is a fluent speaker, and de- 
livered a stirring oration, taking up the struggle 
for independence in its earliest stages, and fol- 
lowing it carefully, until the final scenes upon the 
plains of Yorktown, which he vividly portrayed. 
He paid a high tribute to the courage and heroism 
of the Continental army, while not forgetting to 
render full justice to the noble conduct of the gal- 
lant officers and soldiers of the French allies. Gen- 
eral TaLiaFERRO’s. address occupied two hours, 
and he was followed by Captain Hors, of Norfolk, 
Mr. James Goong, and other speakers. One amus- 
ing address came from Major BreawmisH, an officer 
in the English army, who been travelling in 
our country during the summer and autumn. He 
told the people of Yorktown that he did not want 
to rob them of their honors, which had been fairly 
won, as both the British and Americans win them, 
at the point of the bayonet. He hoped that Brit- 
ish and-Amefiean bayonets would never again be 
crossed in strife, but be combined together against 
a common foe. He had met nothing but the great- 
est kindness and hospitality in his sojourn here, 
and had found from personal experience that his 
former impressions of the country had undergone 
a radical change. A series of resolutions was 
then adopted, asking Congressman GoopE to urge 
upon Congress the erection of a monument on 
the site of the surrender, to commemofate the 
event. Dr. Power then invited the military and 
other guests to participate in a barbecue, which 
was served on the lawn in front of the Nelson 
House, and was greatly enjoyed. 

Yorktown’s famous victory, the centennial cel- 
ebration of which will be something unusually 
imposing if we may judge by the enthusiasm dis- 
played on this preliminary occasion, was led up 
to by an admirable piece of strategy on the part 
of WasHINGTON, and a misconception on that of 
CorNWALLIS of his enemy’s strength. In 1781, 
CorRNWALLIS, after a victorious campaign in the 
Carolinas, was ravaging Virginia, when he was 
suddenly recalled to the sea-coast by an order from 
Sir Henry Ciinton, who, being apprehensive that 
the Americans and French meditated an attack 
on New York, and fearing that he was not in suf- 
ficient force to resist them, had directed Corn- 
WALLIS to embark 3000 of his troops to join his 
garrison at New York. That general, intent on 
obeying the mandate, marched with his troops to 
Portsmouth, where he received orders to retain 
his troops. CxirTon, having received a re-en- 
forcement of 3000 from another quarter, believed 
that he could dispense with further aid, and or- 
dered CorNWALLis to remain in- Virginia, but to 
keep near the sea-coast. CoRNWALLIS accordingly 
sent his engineers to view, first, Old Point (where 
Fortress Monroe now is), and then Yorktown. 
The latter was selected as the most eligible for 
offensive and defensive operations. A part of 
CorNWALLIS’S army accordingly proceeded up the 
York River in transports and boats, and took 
possession of Yorktown and Gloucester Point 
on the 1st of September. On the 20th the evac- 
uation of Portsmouth was completed. Corn- 
WALLIS constructed a line of works completely 
around Yorktown, and also extended a line of in- 
trenchments across the peninsula in the rear of 
Gloucester. All this time Larayerrs was within 
a few miles of Connwaxuis, but dared not strike 
a blow. Instead of attacking New York, as ex- 


| 


having secured the co-eper- 
ation of the French fleet, with admirable strategy | 
slipped away from the vicinity of New York. The 
French fleet blockaded the mouth of York River, 
and landed re-enforcements for Lararetre. The 
combined armies moved from Williamsburg on 
the 25th of September, and in three days more 
were all collected in the vicinity of Yorktown,,. 
where they immediately prepared for a siege. 
The allied French and Americans, without the 
Virginia militia, numbered about 15,000. Corn- 
WALLIS’s force was about 8000. On September 
27 the first line of circumvallation was formed, 
and by October 9 the place was completely in- 
vested. On the 1lth the second parallel was 
formed, and in the next few days irregular en- 
gagements were not infrequent. CoRNWALLIS now 
became anxious. He was cut off by water by the 
French ships, by land he was completely invested, 
and his hoped-for aid from CLINTON came not. 
On the 16th of October the battle was in full vig- 
or, over one hundred heavy guns were in action, 
red-hot shot set the houses and British ships on’ 
fire. Become desperate, ConNW ALLIS, on the night 
of the 16th, tried to escape by crossing the river, 
but his plans were in vain. At ten o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th the British sent a flag of 
truce asking for a cessation of action, and on the 
19th of October, as the first courier dispatch ran, 
“ Lieutenant-General Earl CorNWwALLis, with 7000 
troops, surrendered prisoners of war to his Excel- 
lency General George W asnincton, Commander: 
in-Chief of the allied forces of France. and Amer- 
ica. aus Deo!” This virtually ended the War 
of Independence. | 

At present the ground about Yorktown pre- 
sents the same general features that it did during 
the Revolution. Few changes have occurred, and 
many of the old works are still in a remarkable 
state of preservation. Where newer and larger. 
ones appear, they are those thrown up by the 
Confederates, and strengthened by the United 
States authorities during the late war. One of 
the most interesting of the old relics of Revolu- 
tionary days is the famous Nelson House, for- 
merly the property of Governor NELSON, and now 
held by members of the family. It is a large 
square structure, built of the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish brick, each alternate one glazed. In this 
house CornwaL.is had his head-quarters during 
the siege. During the bombardment Governor 
NELSON offered a guinea for every shell put in 
his own house, and its eastern face shows several 
marks of cannon-balls, besides the place where 
one went in and shattered the fire-place in one of . 
the main rooms of the building. Another and 
much finer house, the property of Secretary Nrt- 
SON, was entirely destroyed during the bombard- 
ment. It stood nearer the river, and just back 
of the interior lines of defense, the ramparts of 
which are yet to be seen in the rear of the new 
works made in the late war. Next to the Nel- 
son House stands an old brick building, for many 
years used as the County Court-house, which 
is only second to it in historical interest, for it 
was, strange to tell, the first custom-house built 
in the United States! 4. 

Just north of Yorktown, in the bluff, and a lit- 
tle east of the steamboat landing, which brings 
visitors to the place, is the famous Cornwallis 
Cave. During the war for the Union a traverse 
was thrown up across it, and it was used as a 
magazine. This traverse has now been cut away 
so as to expose its mouth as it formerly was. 
The cave is dug close to the shore in a calcareous 
marl, which. hardens on exposure to the air. It 
is about eight feet high and sixteen by twelve in 
size. Just to the right of its entrance there is 
an opening leading into another but smaller room. 
Tradition says it was used by Lord CorNWALLIS 
as a council-room, and that it was formerly lined 
with green baize. Others say a house formerly 
stood at the entrance of the cave, and that it 


-was used as a secret store-house for smugglers. 
It is now lined with a dark greenish cryptoga- 


mous growth, rough and very adherent, which 


may be the only green baize it ever . boasted. 
However apocryphal the traditions of the cave 
may be, we will not attempt to dispel their in- 
fluence. This is a very utilitarian and icono- 
clastic age and people, and we ought to have a 
cave or so left us, even if we have to create one 
from the recesses of our imagination. This cave 
has certainly been in existence a hundred years, 
and the name of Cornwa..is has been so long 
associated with it as to bar any other by the act 
of limitation. Just above the bluff where the 
cave is, stands the old NeLson burying-ground. 
Several ancient carved tombs yet remain belong- 
ing to the family. East of Yorktown is the Na- 
tional Cemetery, constructed since the late war. 
Here a large number of Union soldiers appropri- 


ately sleep within a few féet of the spot where was — 


consummated, in fact, the independence of this 
country, and where legality was given to the act 
of July 4, 1776. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Two grammarians were wrangling the other day, 
one contending that it was only proper to say, “‘ My 
wages is high,” while the other noisily insisted that 
the correct thing was, “* My vou are high.” Finally 
they stopped a day-laborer, and submitted the ques- 
tion to him. “Which do you say, ‘Your wages is 
high,’ or, ‘ Your wages are high’?” ‘* Oh, off wid yer 
nonsense !” he said, resuming his pick, “ yer paythur 
ov ye right; me wages is low, bad luck to ’em.” 


** Are you a procyee= of religion, my little fellow?” - 


asked a lady of her pastor’s six-year-old boy recently. 
“No, ma’am,” was the little boy’s prompt response ; 
‘I’m only the professor’s son.” 


Yakoob Khan is a very nice man, 
And his friendship may not be a plant; 
But Yakoob Khan, though a very nice man, 
Must now be called Yakoob Can’t. 


‘“‘ Have you any perfume in colors ?” asked the young 
es, 


lady, smiling sweetly on the druggist’s clerk. “ Y 

miss; we have some in blue and green.” ‘None in 

red ?” she asked. 
r assortment,” she said. “‘ Yes, very poor; we 

veu’t a red scent.” 

A man out West has sued a newspaper for libel, be- 
cause jt said he killed a man. ‘The newspaper wants 
to compromise, and advises him to make the report 
true by killing somebody. He has accepted the ad- 
vice, and is hunting around for the editor. 


A young man in Nebraska sent an offer of marriage 
to a girl whom he fancied, and in reply received a tele- 
gram: ‘‘Come on with your minister.” 


** Sympathize with me !” exclaimed a merchant who 
failed. ‘‘ Regret my embarrassment! You'd bet- 


ter sympathize with. my creditors, and mourn over . 


their embarrassineut.” 


The man who fell off the fence into the brambles 
was much nettled by. the occurrence. ‘*We hope 
thistle be appreciated,” says a punster. 


‘*T think it’s time to be going,” said young Skinner, 
after — his betrothed till a late hour one night. 
** Yes,” said she, “‘ this is a go-as-you-please match.” 


A Facr.—You may meet with twenty men in the 


day who stutter, but you never heard of a woman \ 
had an impediment in her speech. 


*“*No,” said the Texas lawyer, as he placed a couple 
of loaded Derringers on the table before him, “‘ the 
fact that the witness is a desperaie man will not deter 
me from asking him such questions as I may deem 


proper.” | 


The charge against the prisoner was larceny, and he . 


had made a desperate effort to prove an alibi. One of 
his neighbors was called to the stand to bear witness 
to the worth of the prisoner’s word. ‘** What,” asked 
the judge (it was in Arkansas), “is the prisoner’s rep- 
utation for véracity 7” ‘* Wa’al, middlin’ fair, judge— 
middlin’ fair,” replied the witness; “‘he’d always hed 
the same wife ever sinc@ he lived in Pike, though I 
b’leeve he did have a couple over in Tennessee last 
winter, but—” And then the Court kept him quiet 
long enough to explain to him just what they were 
talking about. 


= 
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Micuakt Suttivan, alias Black Jack, was then conveyed to the Tombs, securely handcuffed 


to Officer Smart, of the Forty-ninth Precinct.—Morning Paper. 
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“DOWN TO THE RIVER.”—From tHe Picture sy Atma Tapema, R. A. 


“DOWN TO THE RIVER.” 


Tue painting of which we give an engrav- 
ing is one of the most important of the works 
of Atma Tapema. Like many of the recent 
works of distinguished European artists, it 
has been purchased by an American, to grace 
a New York gallery already rich in master. 
pieces of art. The ily ar is about five feet 
in length by three in height. The scene is 
laid in Rome—not the modern city, but in 
that of olden time. There is a stretch of 
blue-green water, and a long bridge, whose 
wide arches cast cool reflections on the river. 

_A barge with bright-striped hangings is just 
shooting out from under the bridge into the 
clear sunshine. 

Coming down the bridge stairs, looking for 

' a -boat, advances a Roman lady, a girl, and 
little child, seen in but half-figures. The 
lady’s dark face-and dark eyes are shaded by 
a mantle of deep olive-green ; she holds gen- 
tly but firmly the hand of the. fair-haired, 
blue-eyed boy, whose only thought is of the 
coming journey on the river; the girl be- 
hind restrains his eagerness with a detain- 
ing hand of caution. Looking up at them, 
and facing the beholder, stand two boatmen, 
each advocating the superior claims of his 
individual boat—one,. black, flat- nosed, and 
with woolly locks just turned to gray, pleads 
more with eyes than words ; the other, tawny- 
skinned, with rich brown locks, red lips, and 
dark melancholy eyes, throws out a finely 
formed arm almost in command, while his 
handsome face entreats. 

- Standing lower still upon the ‘stairway, so 
low that all one sees of her is a shapely white 
hand clasping the railing, and the back of a 
beautiful red-gold head, over whose. tresses 
the sun is casting a perfect glory, waits an- 
other lady. “It was of this same golden- 
haired lady,” says the London correspondent 
of the New York Zimes, “that Mr. Tapema’s 
little daughter said,‘ Ah, papa, I must just 
tickle her neck where the little curls fall 
down; I must see what she will do.’ ‘No, 
no,’ cried ALMA TapEMa, ‘ you must not; for 
then she will turn about to look at you, and 
so spoil my picture!” Crossing the bridge 
come three horses, brightly decked out in glit- 
tering harness. ‘Do you see them?” said 
the artist to the same correspondent; “ can 
you not hearthem? Trot-trot, trot-trot! See, 
they are advancing. The two brown ones 
went so from the first, but my black horse, 
oh no; he was very bad. I made him three 
times before he would trot at all, and now he 
is a little lazy, is he not?” 

There was great divergence of opinion in 
regard to the merits of this picture when it 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don; but the general verdict was that it was 
one of the artist’s most successful composi- 
tions. 


THE DUTCH AND THEIR WAYS. 


WE Americans, with our limitless expanse 
of country, and room to spread ourselves in | 
every direction, can not but wonder at the in- 
genuity of the Dutch, who make so much of | 
the tiny strip of soil they have, so to speak, — 
wrested from the sea, and who set up house- 
keeping on a watery basis with the same sat- 
isfaction that we do on land. In Holland 
many a young couple marry with no other 
stock in trade, no other worldly goods, than 
a small barge furnished with various kinds 
of articles, which they sell by the canal-side. 
They might be called floating gypsies, for 
they do by water very much as the true gypsy 
does by land. It is a peculiar place in Hol- 
land. which can not be reached by canal, and 
these aquatic people go from one part of the 
country to the other, backward and forward, 
round about, leading a free, merry, jovial kind 
of life, doing harm to no man, and often lay- 
ing up in a stocking foot a goodly number of 
golden guldens against the time to come—the 
time when the young birds in the watery nest 
will want to fly away on their own account, and 
the old ones will need to take it somewhat 
more easily as the burden of life and age 

ws heavier. | 

The lady who, on returning from a visit to 
Europe, remarked that she did not see much 
of Venice, as there was an inundation at the 
time, and the streets were covered with water, 
might almost have made the same sapient ob- 
servation in regard to the cities of Holland. 
So constantly are they intersected by canals 
that communication has to be kept up by 
means of draw-bridges. Some of these are 
ingeniously contrived, while others are more 
clumsily constructed, with great beams of 
wood suspended overhead, to which chains 
are attached. When a barge is ready to go 
through, the keeper, by means of these chains, 
pulls the beams into a perpendicular position, 
and up goes the bridge. Then he swings a 
long rod over the side, to which is attached a 
long piece of string and a small leather cup 
at the end. The man or woman in the barge 
puts the money into the cup, it is swung up 
again, the barge passes through, the bridge is 
let down, and the accumulated crowd rushes 
onward. Most of the barges are painted in 
brilliant colors, and add to the liveliness of 
the scene. The great canal, completed a few 
years ago, between Amsterdam and the North 
Sea, is a remarkable undertaking of the kind. 
It is about 15 miles long, and varies'in width 
from 65 to 110 yards, and is froin 22 to 26 
- feet deep. The three gates which protect the 
west entrance of the canal from the inroads | 
of the sea are, one of them, 24 yards wide, 
and the others 12 yards each. © | 

One of our engravings relates to the all-im- 
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portant business of taking care of the cows and 
reaping their harvest of milk in this wet land of 
Holland. Dutch milk and Dutch butter, as every 
traveller in this part of the world knows, are ar- 
ticles that call for the greatest enthusiasm. One 
traveller tells us: “If I attempted to sing the 
praises of the butter as they ought to be sung, 
all the cows and all the dairy-maids in Holland 
would be coming up to do homage before me. 
The kine would be easily disposed of; but the 
maidens, with their pretty faces and bright eyes, 
would prove a more dangerous embarrassment of 
riches.” Milk pans and milk pails are quite a 
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feature of Holland. Neat as are our own Yankee 
milk-maids, these useful utensils never shine here 
quite as they do among the Dutch, where they 
are so bright and polished that they reflect every- 
thing like.a mirror. If one happens to pass a 
field during milking-time, there are usually to be 
seen rows of brass jars of classical form, with 
long narrow necks. A woman will be milking 
into a wooden bucket, white almost as the milk 
itself. Then a wide-mouthed funnel is inserted 
into the neck of the brass jar, the milk is poured 
in, and away go the women, one after another, 
with their yokes and their jars and the pails. In 


spite of the predilection that the Dutch have for 
stronger beverages, we learn from the following 
story, told by CHartes W. Woon in his Zhrouyh 
Holland, that on imperative occasions milk may 
be had by the glass. 

“Immediately opposite this announcement we 
alighted upon another: ‘Melk te koop.’ \ | 

“* Ah! said A., ‘I am rapidly improving in my 
Dutch. Any one can see at a glance what that 
means: “ Milk from the cow.”’ 

“*Wrong again, Sir,’ laughed the old guide. 
‘It means, “ Milk to sell.”’’ 


“* Does it?’ returned A. ‘Then I am a cus- 


ALONG A DUTCH CANAL—BRINGING MILK FROM THE PASTURE. 7 


Way 


t 


‘tomer.’ He darted into the doorway, and a fresh, 


good-looking woman came forward. She quickly 
understood that he wanted a glass of milk, then 
a second, then a third, until, alarmed, I stopped 
a further supply. 
““Never tasted such milk,’ said A. ‘Should 
like to go on drinking until to-morrow morning.’. 
“The wonrin stood, her arms akimbo, the pic- 


ture of astonished admiration at an Englishman’s 


capacity for drinking milk | 
A.’s delight over the milk extended itself to the 


utensils that held it, for, later on, his friend tells - 
us: “ They excited A.’s enthusiasm to the last de- 
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In fact, more than with all else in Holland, 
he fell in love with the brooms and the jars and 
the water pails. With the utmost difficulty I dis- 
suaded him from buying a round dozen of each, 
and bringing them home as a present to the do- 
mestic regions of his establishment.” | 
One of the first things to strike a stranger as 
he walks through a Dutch city is the peculiar 
and contradictory aspect of the houses, and the 


- quaintness of their outline. But the contradict- 


ory and disappointing element is that, whilst the 
outlines of the houses carry you so far back in 
the world’s history, their faces and fronts are 
but of yesterday. The Dutch have a mania for 
painting, but they appear to possess very little 
talent for blending.colors harmoniously. Every 
year, of at the most two years, the houses, one 
and all, are painted in all parts. The window- 
sashes, perhaps, are picked out white, the doors 
green, the remainder of the wood-work red, brown, 
or blue—all colors chosen at the fancy of the oc- 
cupant or painter. Nothing escapes. In this 
way their most ancient edifices are ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. Even their churches escape not. You 
suddenly come’ upon a magnificent pulpit, won- 
derfully carved, centuries old, utterly ruined by 
being daubed over with thick coatings of coarse 
paint. Nevertheless, the general aspect of the 
streets is picturesque, lively, and interesting, ¢s- 
pecially on a bright moonlight night. Then the 
outlines of the houses come out in bold relief, 
the freshness of their faces is concealed in gloom, 
weird lights and shadows are thrown in all direc- 
tions, and one may fancy one’s self verily in a 
city of the past. Undoubtedly Holland is see 
at its best with the moon upon it. i 
That Holland is a picturesque land, and the 
Dutch a picturesque people, is proven by the fact 
that it has produced such a number of painters 
who have sought no other inspiration than that 


of home subjects. Take, for instance, a Duteh 


market scene at night, of which so many have 
been transferred to canvas. What can be more 
picturesque, and bewildering to one not accus- 
tomed to it? Occasionally it seems as though, 
had all the madmen in Bedlam turned out in a 
body, set up stall-keeping, and shouted at the 
top of their voices, they could scarcely produce 
a noise greater or more maniacal. Booths and 
stalls are usually erected in every part of the 
market-place, and every vendér clamors and 


brawls, praising up his wares above those of his 


neighbor. From most of the booths lighted 
flambeaux flare and smoke and threw lurid and 
ghastly gleams upon the surrounding customers, 


: so that here a grinning face all eyes and mouth, 


pleased at a supposed bargain, and there a dark 
face all frown and forehead, at having missed its 
purchase, look positively fiendish. There are 
old-book stalls, fruit stalls, brass and copper 
stalls, stalls of every description. But the only 
beautiful ones—and really beautiful they are— 
are the vegetable stalls. These are most pictur- 
esquely and artistically arranged, as the reader 


‘may have seen them in Italy and other South- 


ern atmospheres: as they are never seen in our 
own prosaic clime. Only they who have noted 
them can realize that a vegetable stall affords 
scope for the display of skill and taste, and can 
be made to look in its way as beautiful, as sat- 
isfying to the eye, as a stall of rare and culti- 
vated flowers. While upon the subject of Dutch 
market scenes, the following incident may well be 
told: It was market-day in Groningen, and stalls 
were scattered over the market-place in full op- 
eration, from the picturesque vegetable to the 
necessary but by no means sweet-scented fish 
stalls. One man came out of a side street with 
a net, and barguined with a fat vrouw for a lange 
basin of eels. The affair was at length concluded, 
and the eels were turned into the net, upon which 
the cunning fish as fast as possible slipped through 
the holes, scattering themselves and the people 
farand wide. The women screamed and affected 
very pretty airs of terror, and picked up their pet- 
ticoats, no doubt thinking it a fine opportunity for 
displaying the neatest ankles in the world. The 
women abused the man for bringing anything so 
senseless as a net for carrying away eels; and 
the man, like a true son of Adam, retaliated by 
blaming the vrouw for the smallness of her fish. 
A fair, perhaps, is even better than a market 
scene to the visitor who desires to study Dutch 
characteristics. When one is under way in any 
of the larger cities, persons of all kinds flock “to 
it, and their costumes are oftentimes very ex- 
traordinary. A Dutch vrouw will occasionally 
wear beneath a lace or net cap a gold or silver 
shield completely covering the head like an outer 
skull, so that not a particle of hair is visible. 
The effect is peculiar, but not sightly, so that the 
younger women rebel against the custom, and 
wisely refuse to conceal so great a ‘portion of 
their beauty. This remarkable head-gear looks 
infinitely worse when, as in some instances, the 
women endeavor to effect a compromise, and 
upon their gold skulls and caps perch a new- 
fashioned hat or bonnet all feathers and flying 
streamers. Nothing can look more ridiculously 
out of place. Their own national costume gives 
them a picturesque aspect and distinctive char- 
acter, even where the ornaments possess no par- 
ticular beauty ; but when new fashions are in- 
troduced upon them, the women become as irri- 


tating as the aspect of the houses: they are 


neither one thing nor another. 

The cleanliness of the Dutch has passed into 
aproverb. Not satisfied with periodical paintings 
and whitewashings, they constantly cleanse the 
outsides of their houses with machines that some- 
what resemble the hose of our fire-engines. Streets, 
pavements, gutters, pedestrians, all come in for a 
share of this watery mania. However, if it bea 


' good quality carried to excess, it is a good one 


still. Better this than the opposite, as many a 
traveller going through Hungary, for instance, or 
Turkey, has found to his cost. In Holland one 
is safe from.all uncleanliness, whether he sojourn 
in a rural district, or in Amsterdam. | 


H. W. Jouxs’ Asbestos Roof Paint forms the - 


most durable and economical protective coating 
in the world for tin roofs, exposed brick walls, 
iron work, barns, fences, ete., for which it is in 
every respect equal to the best white lead, while 
it costs only half as much. It is made in a 
variety of beautiful colors, samples of which will 
be sent free on application to 87 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.—[ Com.] 


Burnetr’s Cocoarsr.—A perfect dressing for 
the hair. The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form 
a large proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 

May 28, 1877. 

Gentlemen,—Having used your Cocoaine for 
the past ten or twelve years, I take pleasure in 
giving as my opinion that no preparation made 
in this country will keep the hair so soft and 
glossy, and, at the same time, allay all irritation 
of the scalp. It will most effectually remove 
dandruff, and prevent the hair from falling out. 

Roserts, 
—[Com.] Wholesale Grocer, 30 South Front St. 


Tue surprising results in saving of fuel by the 
use of the fire-proof Asbestos Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings are worthy the attention of every 
one using steam. The genuine can be procured 
in New York City only of H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., 
87 Maiden Lane, sole manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—{ Com. ] 


Hemorrnorps certainly cured by Barlett’s Pile Sup- 
positury. ‘The Old Doctor’s Legacy,” a pamphlet on 
the disease and treatment, mailed free, or on receipt of 
$1 00 (currency or stamps) a box of 14 Suppositories 
and the book will be mailed. Sold by druggists. Ad- 
dress Co., 815 Filbert St.,Phila.—[Com.] 


THE genuine Asbestos Roofing is the only re- 
liable substitute for tin; it costs only about one- 
half as much, is fully as durable, is fire-proof, 
and can be eagily applied by any one. H.W. 
Johns Manufactiring Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
are the sole manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 


Baker’s Broma. An excellent food for inva- 
lids, is very desirable for children, and unrivalled 
in delicacy and aroma. Your grocer will obtain 
it for you.—[ Com. ] | 


ALLEN’s Brain Food positively cures nervous 
debility. Send for circular. ALLEN’s Pharmacy, 
395 lst Avenue, New York.—{ Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifi 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


JOHN P. LOVELL & 80 
Gun Dealers, Boston, 


PORCELAIN 


A. LACROIX°S 


Enamel Colors in Tubes & Dry in Powder. 


Largest variety in America of all materials for 
CHINA and GLASS PAINTING, UNDERGLAZE 
and LONGWY RELIEF DECORATION. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


J, MARSCHING & C0,, 


IMPORTERS, 
21 Park Place, New York, 
BARNEY & BERRY’S | Catalogues sent Address 


BARNEY BERET 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


SKATES. 


KEEP YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great convenience. 
Sold everrwhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious gee Can be eaten by dys- 

tics without fear of the ills resulting from yet | 
ndigestible food. &#~ Commended for per an 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


Out of The World Series 


No. 4. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


SEVENTH REGIMENT 
CAMP HARDSCRABBLE 


DURING THE STRIKE RIOTS IN 1877. 


Until the close of the 7th Regiment 
Fair, this book will not be f sale 
elsewhere than at the New Armory. 


MILLIGAN. 


12B SL PALLADA 


~ NIXON'S COPYING PAD. 


A cheap, simple, and perfect method for the instant 
reproduction of 50 to 100 copies of any writing, draw- 
ing, &c. Electric ae Papyrograph, &c., completely 


outdone. Every one his own printer. Post Card size, 
50c.; Note, 75c.; Letter, $1 00; Legal, $1 25; by mail, 
postage prepaid. Agents wanted. 

ED. H. NIXON, 52 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 


<~-MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 


Caxton Press, $13.00. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES trom "$25 to 
$56; will do first-class work. A/ijare 


CURTIS & MITCHETY. pen, 


& 
Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 


KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 
BR. SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


66 BITTERS,°*? THE BEST 

Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 

their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 

as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 

tions similarly put up. For sale by dru . 

grocers, liquor merchants, and L. NKE, Jr., 
le Agent, 78 John St., N. Y. P.O. Box 1029, 


PRINTING P for 7& cents. With 
ink roller, Aa 7s 
complete Printing flice, viz., press, roller, ' 
font of type tray, ink, leads, furn 


varieties ofc cents. Specimen 
of type, vet cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
PRiss Co., Murray Street, New Yorky, 


1 8 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. 1. Rezpv & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


MITCHELI?S 


NEW GENERAL 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
FOR 1880, 
Oontains 147 Elegant Maps and Plans, 


THE ATLAS 

Is a royal quarto —— engraved, printed, co 
and bound in a new and 
has been prepared at a very heavy outlay, and no pains 
or expense have been spared to make it the cheap- 
est, and most complete General Atlas published Has 

th a Supplemen st, brought down to A 1 
| Seven Thonsand Post wi apd 

er ces designated. s0, a Complete List 

Money Order Post-Offices in the Do 
This magnificent Atlas also gives the population of the 
different States and Territories by counties for 1860 and 
1870, and the population of the different nations and» 
chief cities of the world; water and land routes, with 
distances al] over the world, together with a fine treatise 
on the mountains and rivers of the earth. The Atlas 
is sold only by —— by regularly authorized 
agents, and cannot occured from booksellers. 


Agents wanted. Address, with stamp, 
§. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, S15 Arch St., Phila. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harprr’s MAGAzINeE..... 
Harrvrr’s WEEKLY....... One Year..........$10 00 
Hagrer’s BaZaR......... 
Harper’s MAGAZINE..... 
Harper’s MaGazZiIne..... 

Harper’s Bazak......... } One Year........... 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY....... 
Bazar......... One Year........... 70 
Harper’s WEEKLY....... 
Youne For Year 1880 omly. 5 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 


| Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franky Square, New Yorx. 


BOUND ‘VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Macaztnx, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 26 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. ; 

Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, bound in ¢loth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 


_nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


There are 59 volumes of the Macaztnz, 22 volumes 
ofthe WexExty,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrex ty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazag, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


The Celebrated Self-Inker No. 2. 


$5 BEST PRESS sor: 


™ x44, with Printing-Office, 86 50. 
.C. Evans, Invr.and Mfr., 50 N. 9th St., 
es, & Revolvers. 


Philada., Pa. 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 
Breech-Loaders, 
Rifi 
| N ; OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
Til 


at greatly reduced price. . 
Send ‘stamp for our New 
ustrated 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES, 


represen ote choicest selected Tortoise-Shell- 
& Amber. The handsomest, & 
known. Sold by Opticians and Jewellers. v 
by SPENCER O. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N.., s 


Manufacturer of 
Cc. m corschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Ho rs. 101e- 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on 


DO YOU OWN A REVOLVER? 


Thousands of people own Revolvers which are seldom used, IF YOU DO, your attedtion is earnestly 
except for self because there on aS oa requested to the following artiele: 
shooting with them. Revolvers throw up, and few are able g UNIVERSAL 
shot in a &-inch circle, at paces; but the on BREECH , 
meon is that the weapon isn’t he W 1] 
steady. When a man holds a Revolver a For Pistols, &c , &c., &c. 
there is, necessarily, more or less tremor, and when the extra erertion is e, 
added i the trigger the result is anything bat close shooting. a . 
that if held in vice and id in 3-inch 
2 a vice ted, would not every na 2 
ditiealty lies in the 


Revolvers who would take great pleasure in 
the target. 


We will sen 
ND NAVY REVOLVERS, price on 
drop, a 


nd crook for quick and accurate firing. Sent to any 

Roston, Mass- 

Stock is for sale Gan dealers. Ask for Turner's Universal oo B iz D of imitati Ons 
Graham, and Messrs. Daly 


An A hable 


, & Gales. 


| 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
120 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE 
aay, 
| 
THE The Royal Top 
NOVELTY pinning Pistol. 
OP THE 
Can be used to spin the Top 
| gold Dronze, and 50 cards, $2.25) All b 
mail for $3.25. Sample pa ' 
are w own 
target shooting with them if they coald ever hit anyw 
Bide will any Revolver, to want y owning Iver or 
a good ver n held in Tarner’s Universal eten Breech becomes as 
to tect. A well-membered Revolver Clab cou organized in every town in the Turner's 
nived States for 50 or 100 feet practice. The best of pr excelled PLEASURE would be the result. b 
Universal Brooch will take asd hold any Pocket Revelver, or 3 calibre, and it heids the weaPon is 
Paice tow dure, thas the Gomand will Universal Skeleton 
nd | 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY, 


AT 23 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
AVERAGE PRICE ABOUT $15. 
These Groups are of a suitable size for parlor orna- 
ments, and are packed without extra charge to go with 
entire safety to any part of the world. Catalogues can be 
had on application,or will be mailed by enclosing 10c. to 
JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


' OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
<< FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT ‘Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See Medical 
Preas,” ‘‘ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
AUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
a Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
‘ 


Labe 
in England increased tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. ee: Agents for the United States 
wholesale AVID & CO.; 48 Mark 

e, London, gland. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & a ACKER, & 


CONDIT BBINS K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 
READ THIS! FOR 
G. W. TurNER & Ross: — Dear Sirs,—I 
e you concerning the Czar Revolver I 
ou. Jt ts all and more than 
claim it; ed almost all 
nds, brut Czar is far superior to them 
cut a“daddy 
one hundred yards with it, and 
tn asa iw. Iam h 
ethan satisfied. 8. E. SEARS, Sabina, O. 
filet | 
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like to know by whom and Scesct 3 
by what. Ihave tried pat. 
terns and it is equal tothe 
best. I haves tf at + egoss 
with my best 
yours, A. MAY. Ravenna, Md. 
= 20) 
se 
of the Revolver itself. is 
the most beeutiful and accurate w 
ion andthe biggest bargain ever in this is 
| warranted equal in way to any $10 Revol 
tlon.— Several uoprincipled skala wags 
vertisement, and oe eee imitation of the Czar (wit 


t, 
fire gi for less pri Beware of them; the 
heard o e of the Czar somesed the cu pidity of the 2 dishonor 
Prices.—In treble nickel~silver plate, tes 
stock, 4inch B82 


bie imitators. 


ance $60 64 x 94 Rotary Printing Press, 
A wonderful bargain! Circu. 
lars free. D. W. Watson, 12 P. O. Sq., Boston, Mass. 


THE COPYGRAM. 


The most useful invention of the age. Pe gge0e 60 to 
100 copies of any Writing, ere oY , Without use 
of press or prepared paper. id can operate it. 


or individual. Note size, "$2 50; Letter, $4; al, 
In cases. Ag*ts wonted everywhere. U.S. Postal 
PIR and Linen Marker sent on receipt of ay 


Useful to every Merchant, Professional aa Society, 


E COPYGRAM CO., 104 Duane Street, N 

Re 

N Elegant Holiday Present—A gilt bound Auto h 
A Album, with 48 beautifully pages, 47 
quotations for 15c., P. O. stam 
n Bros., West Haven,Ct 


Your Boys ! Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do own Printing. Bconomy's wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore, Md. Price List Free, 


MUNN Park Row, New York, Proprie- 
tors of the AMERIOAN. Thirty-four 
experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand- ; 
Patents, with full directions and advice, sent free. 


EAPFNESS and noises in the head relieved by 

Dr. T. Hunt Stilwell’s Patent Organic Vibrator, 
which fits into the ear and is not tible. Partic- 
ulars free, Address 176 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


| 


UR CATALOGUE is now ready 


and will be sent on request. It con- 
tains 168 pages and 375 engravings of suits, 
cloaks, fur-garments, millinery, underweaf, 
infants’ clothing, laces, embroideries, etc., and 
is designed to convey information in regard 
to our entire stock. With its aid a lady can 
order samples of such goods as she may want, 
and from these samples with prices. affixed 
she can select goods understandingly and 
with as much confidence as if she were pre- 
sent in the store—perhaps with even greater 
success, for therein all the various kinds are 
put before her in an orderly arrangement 
favorable to comparison and choice. 


“In addition to these facilities now so fully afforded for 
the first time—or rather in consequence of these facilities—we 
venture to guarantee the full satisfaction of the buyer with-. 
out stint or reserve. —LEixtract from the Preface. 


Our stocks are fuller and perhaps richer 
than ever before; and on account of the late- 
ness of seasonable weather many articles are. 
marked down to extraordinary’ prices. In 
marked-down goods also absent buyers have 
the same advantage as those present exactly. 


LORD & TAYLOR, New York. 


2B Science Ontdone, and the Printing Press Surpassed ! 
WRITTEN CIRCULARS OR REPORTS, 


Which have a thousand times the Saymene laced 29 of printed ones, produced with 


saidiiieiines and Drawings of any kind 


Duplicated yt tsmes,On ANY 8ORT of paper. No pads, no roller. 
© press, 2 poapae red paper, no special ns, no appurie- 
no mane ery; personyied, the greatest invention of 


any age. 
A child con operate - 
thing that can rinted r drawn, or be 


od om nigra 
scientific researc 
ink, anda e me or pan w given 
h contains ihe. roductive substance tized gelatine. 

r 


ri d without the f whatever, 
ati g press, and w u use of any mac 
HF mmon pen on , apd allow it aking the original can be 
months afte ust as well? en written ace down on the magnetized 
minute. The ron which you desire to print has onl 
y the tine cause it to adhere, ap and a out of the 
; ig INDELIBLE, encil can be wash gelatine ma 
oF, another stenciil. will be seen that the lon y preparations 
wri yy ape oe care, our pen, on any Xin d no p ntention oO 
icating it can bave 100 duplis all printed, ready fur dis- 
itis rved. For ministers it is 


tever, ex oF r,2 is u amon customers 
~ CONS adv For ts, and offici 


pu mos origina are 
u its value ca as opinary writing. their elaborateness depending sole ely on oe, abilit of the dranghtaman, an 

a saving of thousands dollars upon or ving can be effected. ae weds 8 On paper, wood, or n. 

and takes up no room than an ordinary reulars it is worth & thousand times its 


ted tier indisputable ted into the te 
The su over print i ; n was 
RE he Magnetic h is superior to an’ in the wor tended to pro- 
duce the same res as we dispe mupiica pre Oe dentition In two minutes from the copy is 
made you can be printing d at the rate of 75 per ~——— To peqnte and the de it is the ' 
selling article thal the world ever seen. ry minister, nker, a professional man will 
BUY AT SIGHT. those d toactas agents we a complete Out- 
fit, ci &c., with his name ted n as sole agent. to ‘act as the agent's sate 
so in their r, and must er @ sample at the rice, and inet the 


free 
terms by the dozen and they are very da rable. 8s we include agent's outfit 
ency, yocsn eno on sample orders; but with their sample can 
G50 a ada,; agents in Boston have done much better. Itrequires me talk 
of f showingit iS INTERESTING to EVERYONE, and once Sen a 
rs 0 


, in good-sized town. 
which is better 


chabl e references. ea 


you 
very BENS. inestimable value in the saving 
truly, J. C. PIPER. Boston, MASS., 1879. 
mpressions writing. Yours, very truly, TAS. E EGGLES N, Su American Ezpres# Company. A > 
SFFICR, CITY HALL, STON, Oct. 23, 1879 Bean aire, = “ Manigraph" is received. Mis ali that ts clarmed for #,— copies 

idly and perfectly, —and I do net can be Yours, very truly. F. GOODRICH. 


~ 


S7QA Werk. $12 a.day at home easily made. Costly 


$7 77 A Year and expenses ere Outfitfree. 
Address P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. Outfit free. Address Tavuz & Co, , Augusta, Me. 


Talisinan. By Sir Warren Soort, Bart. 


preserv 
in a ys minutes, and, MAILED AT ONE CENT, to absent - | 
— bulletins of thei | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin. Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANpREws, 


LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, aud in great part Re- - 


written b CHARL ron T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHarirs 
Snort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, Y. 8vo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, Full $9 50; Haif Leather, 
$10 50; Fall Russia, $12 50. 
II. 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Chosen and Edited ty 
MatTtuew AgnoLv. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
lil. 
THE IOLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. By 
Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
76 cents. 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. B 


Grorer E. Wartnea, Jr. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


Illustrated. 


LESSONS FROM MY Carlyle, 
son, and By. .Perer Baynz, “in. LD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. wn 


WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW in his Voyage —_— the 


World in the Ship “Beagle.” Adapted for Youth- 
Readers. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 


VII. 
TELEPHONE, the: Microphwne, and the Pho- 
h. By Count Du Monoe., Membre de I'In- 
Authorized Translation, with Additions and 
With 70 Ilustrations. 


Corrections by the Author. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25. view. 
if 


REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of Reuben- 
Davidger; Seventeen Years and Four Months Cap- 
tive among the Dyaks of Borneo. A Story for Boys. 
By JaMES GREENWOOD. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

IX. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents ; Cloth, 40 ceuts. 


xX. 
FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry Tuompson. 
32ma, hei 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 


AFTERNOONS WiTH THE POETS. A Critical 
Study of the Sonnet. By C. D. Desuter. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By Mary Treat. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 15 cents. 
Cousin Henry. By Antuoxr TROLLOrE. 10 cents. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By ‘the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 10 cents. 


Madge Dunraven. 
Connaught.” 10 cents. 


The Sunken Rock. By Gxoncz Curries. 15 cents. 
The Pickwick Papers. By Cuark.es Dickens. 20 cta. 
15 cts. 
Burning their Ships. By Barner Purtturrs, 20 cents. 
Rose Mervyn, of W hitelake. By Annz Beare. 15 ete. 
The Two Miss Flemings. cents, 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R A. SrERNDALF, 15 cents. 


Framley Parsonage.” By Antuony 15 cts. 


Moy O’Brien. By “ ‘ Melusine.” 10 cents. 
The Bar- Maid at Battleton. By F. W. Roninson, 
15 cents. 


The Gypsy. + By G. P. R. James. 15 cents. 
Wassail. 


Dorcas. By Groratana M. Cratx. 


By Colonel CuARLES HAMury. 20. cents. 
15 cents. 


se Harvre & Broturns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the ran 


Harrer’s Catratocur mailed Sree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y: 


WANTED ‘AGENTS for Wu. Lioyp Garrisdn and 
His Times,” by Oniver JOHNBON, with introduc- 
tion by Joun G. Wunitrier. The ape are watching 
and waiting for this book. Now is a — oppor- 
— for wide-awake canvassers. Ac 

B. RUSSELL & CO., -Pubs., 5T. Cornhill, Boston. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED— 75 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address Jay Brotison, Detroit, Mich. 


SALESMEN 


stamp to jure answer 
FOSTER & CO.. Cincinnati 


GENTS WANTED to eell De. Cuase’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-Liat. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Cuase’s Paintixe Hovse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


» Pictures, Wo. ; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. ; 

al Embossed Cards, 1c. ; 10 Perforated 

i 10c. 4 Chromo Mottoes 4 Fine 6x8 

paid Sti oral Surprise, 10c. All fo r boc.! Post- 

pitaken. J. Ww. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
REE?! FREE t ‘FREE !—An immense Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Novels, Romances, Plays, and Farces. 
Books on Mage Fortune Telling, Boxing, wimming, and 
Cooking. Also, Wigs, Moustaches, and Face Preparations. 
Mailed free by C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose st., N. Y. 


$55. 66 Agent’s Profit per Week. Will 


rove it or forfeit $500. $4 Outfit free. 
Rivgout & Co., 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 


PAY 


8.66 free own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Me. 


By the J Author of ‘* The Queen of | 


— 


ke 
at 
ox press to ony address on receipt of price, or by registered — : 
prepaid for 2 cts. extra. For @1 extra we will furnish an : 
extra fimch Target Barre! elegantly rifled; the barrels can) 
beinstantly changed, and the Czar with Sinch barrel will shoot; 
equal toa rifeat 100 yards. For extra we furnish the, 
extra 8inch barrel and an adjustable Biffle Stock, whicly 
makes the Czar the equalin every respect of any $15 Pocket 
‘Rifle, The Czar loads and ejects cartridges without removing) é 
cylinder. Uses regular metallic cartridges which are sold every; + 
where ; cylinder revolves when hammer is raised. When cash rf 
comes with order we give free a@ box of extra fine, long rang 3 
tions can be printed every wee 
POSITION ON BACH SHEET. No. 1 Style, the POSTAL NOTE OF CORRESPOXDENCE inches, 87.54 
Wo- the COMMERCIAL size, 10% x12 inches, 853 No. 8, the L&GAL or BULLETIN size, 19 x 4 
- We greatly recommend the purchase of the largest style, the size of which enables the largest as w 2 ge 
work to be done, and itis the most convenient to operate. Every one is put opin cane, | 
with complete directions, ready for immediate use, and sentto any part of the United States or Canada, oo ae | 
and satisfaction guaranteed, in every instance mousy Address all orders _to Th e 
nufacturing Co., Sole Proprictors, 17 Dock Square, 
we avery atatament made regarding this wondert natrument Ded them. 


